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NOTES IN THE ESTIMATION OF THE BURTON 
CASE. 


By Dr. J. W. Coleman (pseudonym). 


In the case which was recently reported in the “ Proceed- 
ings,’ and known as the “ Burton Case,” I feel that full jus- 
tice was not done to this young lady by the investigators. As 
a believer in the survival of human personality after bodily 
death, and a believer in the possibility of communication 
‘with this human personality, I must protest against the 
attitude taken by the investigators, and also instance one of 
the more recent works which tends to speak authoritatively, 
“Studies in Spiritism.” This is an account of sittings with 
Mrs. Piper, by Amy E. Tanner and G. Stanley Hall. While 
Dr. Tanner appears as the author, to the reader it would 
seem that she was properly the secretary, rather than the 
author. To indicate the bias in this report, I wish to quote 
from the introduction, by G. Stanley Hall, page 23 :—‘‘ Thus 
we. enjoyed some of the grim satisfaction of revenge upon 
the spirit world, the denizens of which have from time im- 
memorial fooled and misled the sons of man.” 

This fairly shows the animus of the whole book, and cer- 
tainly the scientific world cannot point the finger of scorn at 
spiritualists, when the investigators, who wish to class them- 
selves as scientific, show the bias of their intent by such an 
introduction. Again, on page 45, these authors insist that 
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every word spoken must be put in the record, and the only 
credit they give Dr. Hyslop is that he put down every word, 
but note that he failed to record “ his manner, inflections and 
muscular tension!!!” But on page 254, in quoting an ex- 
perience of their own, they say, “ The control tried to divert 
us by referring to some private affairs, totally unconnected 
with the sitting.” But they fail to note what was said. 
Presumably it was a hit which was unpleasant to the sitters 
and something they did not care to have known? At least, 
Dr. Hyslop should be given credit for baring his private 
affairs to the reader, for the sake of science, without reserva- 
tion. And these scientific investigators failed to give any 
inkling as to what this “totally unconnected ” information 
was. It would perhaps be better to allow the future 
reader of this book to decide whether it was wholly and 
“totally unconnected” with the sitters or not. Left as 
it is, there will always be the suspicion that this may have 
been one of the best bits of evidence in the whole in- 
vestigation. The unwillingness of the scientific world to 
accept the verdict, whatever the conclusions may be, is shown 
again in the case of Dr. Hodgson. While he was a pro- 
nounced skeptic, exposing the various frauds, both conscious 
and unconscious, which have crept into spiritism, he was held 
as a prophet and gladly followed as a leader; but after his 
conversion to the possibility of the survival of human per- 
sonality and communication with it, he seemed less accept- 
abie to the English Society. Reverting to the Burton case, 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers and Dr. Hodgson believed that medium- 
ship was a normal function of human nature. Dr. Hyslop 
evidently believes that hysteria is a disease of mediumship. 
Whether this is the true condition or not will probably not be 
settled until we can psychologically dissect the entire phe- 
nomenon. But there are several conclusions with which one 
could agree,—either the condition just stated, or that hysteria 
is a disease which renders the personality sensitive enough to 
the external influences to allow them to manifest, lessening 
the strength and balance of the primary personality and in- 
creasing the powers and control of the secondary personality. 
There seems to be quite as much evidence that hysteria 
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is the necessary portal through which mediumship enters, as 
it is that it is a disease of mediumship. It would seem that 
anything which lessens the importance of the primary per- 
sonality and gives freedom to the secondary, is one that 
will increase the mediumship up to certain degrees. For 
brevity’s sake we will not make a long argument of the possi- 
bilities of this case, but point to the actual records and inci- 
dents where the possibility of the supernormal has not been 
accurately weighed. And I think here the spiritualists 
should be condemned for not accepting the very fair scientific 
statement, that an enormous amount of the so-called phe- 
nomena is trance deception. This is a very fair and evident 
conclusion for the scientific man to arrive at, and no doubt 
can be absolutely proven. The scientific spiritualist should 
ask no more than as much as is reasonably susceptible of 
proof; but he should ask everything which properly strength- 
ens his case. He must also realize that muscular activity 
may be fired off by the psychic effort to accomplish some- 
thing, without physical contact, causing, as it were, the 
pressure to issue in this muscular automatism before the 
psychic wish can be accomplished. The raps that occurred 
in the stage of developing mediumship were investigated by 
these gentlemen and it is interesting to note that they were 
not denied nor explained by trance deception or by any other 
method. ‘These scientific gentlemen, until they have given 
us a better explanation, must accept logically the possibility 
that it was a supernormal phenomenon. It would seem the 
part of wisdom to develop a medium along the most favorable 
lines, without too much regard for testing at every angle, 
depending on what got through and was known to be true, 
for the truth of the process. Inthe Burton case, the physical 
weakness of the medium, the self-centering due to family 
interest, followed by these long physical and mentally weari- 
some experiments, all would tend to weaken and slow the 
development of genuine phenomena, and offer us the hysteri- 
cal manifestations to take the place of genuine, by the sec- 
ondary desire to get results. It needs but little experience 
in the development of a medium to know the holy, ignorant 
awe with which a young girl would be regarded who did 
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these things, and a worse environment to develop true me- 
diumship would be difficult to imagine. We have only to 
imagine, as a simile, a child beginning the study of music 
under similar circumstances; and we would see that the 
ignorant applause of mediocre accomplishments on attempts 
at composition would have ruined a Mozart. ‘To those who 
knew Mrs. Piper before Dr. Hodgson’s management and 
after, no further explanation is necessary. If we are ever 
able to develop mediumship as we do music, it will not be 
a common thing to find great geniuses. Many can play rag- 
time and many can cause raps, but few can play Chopin or 
get intelligent communications. It is important that testing 
and ignorant development be stopped, and an intelligent body 
of men set themselves to try and develop a medium properly, 
choosing from among the few who can resist the deadly habit 
of muscular automatism, hysteria and secondary “ muddle- 
ness.” When a man builds a machine, he does not test it 
until it is finished, at least not to the extent of rejecting it. 
It has always seemed to me that the spiritualists themselves 
do not believe in the truth of the phenomena, as they are 
constantly seeking for tests and stronger phenomena to con- 
vince them. The very title of this report in the Proceedings 
is misleading. It is true that it is a study of a case of hys- 
teria, but it is hysteria plus X. And in reading the review 
of the case, it would seem as tho the investigators were al- 
most afraid to say that it stands for 99% hysteria and 
1% genuine phenomena; but at least they have been brave 
enough not to deny that it really occurred, and wise enough 
not to attempt to explain it. There is certainly a residue 
which to the end of the book is unexplained, inexplicable and 
undigested by any modern explanation. In fairness to Miss 
Burton, she should have been given this minority report. 
There are glimpses of this, as on page 26, where it says, 
“There are occasional vistas of the supernormal, unless 
she be given credit for unconscious genius at deception that 
is wholly incompatible with her normal experience.” This 
is not wholly fair; the writer might have said, “unless she 
has unconsciously invented a method for producing lights f 
which we are unable to duplicate in appearance after ap- 
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proximately two years’ experimenting.” (Page 605, line 20.) 
It is only fair to this medium to have the investigators frankly 
state that they have never seen any lights like these, except 
others similarly produced, nor can they reproduce them in 
any similarity by matches, electricity or phosphorus. One 
cannot so easily label a case, “ Hysteria,” and dismiss it, 
with two such important phenomena left, not only unex- 
plained, but impossible to explain unless as in anzsthesias, 
which apparently controvert the known facts of nerve dis- 
tribution. They are phenomena common to hysteria, as 
the medical profession know it. In other words, if it has 
been a common experience to find that hysterics can produce 
lights such as these, we may properly classify them as hys- 
terical phenomena, even tho we cannot explain them, and 
we may with an easy conscience, for the time at least, say 
that the possible production of these lights may be a part 
of the complex condition known as hysteria. It is interest- 
ing to note here, however, that Charcot so befuddled his 
patients by suggestions of anzsthesia that no one seemingly 
finds it so frequent as this great investigator. 

Spiritualists of intelligence are under deep thanks to these 
gentlemen for their painstaking and thankless investigation. 
Fortunately for our side of the question, they have given 
us a detailed record from which we may deduce a few grains 
of comfort for our side of the argument; for not only was 
there a physical residue, but a fair mental one. Excluding 
chance co-incidence, the hits under certain circumstances are 
too good to be explained as yet by any hypothesis that 
leaves out some survival of human intelligence that has com- 
mand of other human knowledge. By this statement I do 
not exclude telepathy, whatever that may mean; (and no- 
one would be more pleased to have telepathy scientifically 
defined than the spiritualist). 

On page 31, the statement is made that “ music and dark- 
ness are wholly indefensible from the standpoint of human 
consciousness.” Let us see:—The development was begun 
without music. Black Cloud protested against darkness but 
the suggestion was made and reiterated so often that these 
two conditions were adopted. Can we then subscribe to the 
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above statement, when we consider how children of older 
growth, artists and musicians, are so impressed, and at the 
mercy of their mascots or some fetich that they are really 
and actually unable to give the highest expression of their 
thoughts and art without their beloved and particular “ brass 
god” present at every performance? ‘This fact brings us 
back to the statement made before, that this medium was not 
properly developed and should not be held accountable for 
the bizarre grouping of environment that was piled up round 
her. That she can do without them is shown by the state- 
ment of the investigators, that automatic writing and her 
visions were done without music and in a red light. This 
suggestion was acceptable to her because she had never 
attempted to do either of them with the light accompani- 
ment. And I have no doubt that a wise and persistent con- 
tinuance of the same suggestion would render her capable oj 
doing her other phenomena without music and darkness, or 
that the same suggestion could be made so it would render 
it impossible for her to have automatic writing without these 
adjuncts. 

Until we know the scientific conditions which must sur- 
round these phenomena, we cannot say that anything or 
nothing is necessary or unnecessary. Much has been learned 
about the influence of light, etc., on structures which at first 
sight would seem impossible. The physiologist knows, for 
instance, that the eye adapted to darkness has an entirely 
different histological makeup of the rods and cones from that 
of an eye adapted to the light. Unless this fact were known, 
one would not think these two eyes the same. And it is 
quite possible that we may find that a stream of white light 
can set up such metabolic changes as to be the precursor of 
heavy shocks to the poorly protected nervous system. True, 
it does seem unnecessary and may often be, but when we 
consider that those psychics who have been getting results 
for many years, and in many lands, ofttimes without com- 
munications with each other, all subscribe to the same set 
of conditions, we must be extremely chary of denying their 
necessity unless we are in a position to absolutely state what 
really occurs. It would not be impossible to suppose that 
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there may be certain changes in the nervous system of the 
brain, which render these influences more easily recorded 
when this structure is dark adapted than when light adapted. 
That this is true, is strongly supported by the experiment, on 
page 34, showing that the medium, when in a trance condi- 
tion, was severely shocked by the effect of white light. Here 
too our ideal body of experimenters could assume that these 
conditions were necessary and arrange an hypothesis which 
would take into account the various conditions of darkness, 
music, rapport, etc. Spiritualists feel that if the subject were 
not of such terrifically human importance, a calmer judg- 
ment would have accepted many of their contentions ere this. 
Psychologists would readily grant that very little would be 
found necessary to throw off center the brain in which the 
prime control was submerged to a secondary region. If 
glove anesthesia were connected with spiritualism it would 
be denied now by lots of physicians, but the fact that it had 
no such great human interest renders the truth of it beyond 
cavil. Altho neurologists, to explain the process by which 
this anesthesia is induced, resort to an explanation which 
does not explain it, i. e., cortical inhibition. The scientific’ 
world generally accepts the theory of a secondary person- 
ality ; I might accept this with the further explanation, that it 
is more sensitive to outside sources, such as a spirit, than the 
primary, and that the secondary personality in certain people, 
called mediums, is much more sensitive and more to the front 
than in others, and that this is the easiest gate of entrance 
to the mentality of one whose brain is plastic enough to be 
easily suggestible. This is of importance when we are will- 
ing to accept losses of sensation, not authorizd by our knowl- 
edge of nerve distribution, explainable only by cortical in- 
hibition. Why, then, do we not elaborate an hypothesis 
which would explain the observed facts of spirit control 
such as we are reasonably unanimous on? During many 
experiments which resulted favorably to the claims of the 
medium, the investigators seemingly have not given them due 
prominence, and I instance when her hands were tied to the 
cross-piece of the table, with fine silk, when a hand lifted her 
dress. This they did not lay any stress upon, as it seems to 
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be difficult for them to explain. It may have been only a 
proper caution that caused the experimentists to discount the 
temperature test, but in this tying test there does not seem 
to be any ambiguity in the report or reasonable doubt but 
that she was securely tied by the hands first and that later 
these knots were found intact. On page 627, Dr. Hyslop 
admits this possibility and he complains that the skeptic 
accepts every report on fraud and doubts those which tell the 
other way. This is a fault of both the scientific investigator 
and the spiritualist, and it is no doubt true that if spirit return 
is ever proven, it will be by those whom professed spirit- 
ualists regard as their enemies. One should not expect too 
much of such an unknown means of communication, as the 
perfecting of the telephone showed difficulties of the early 
beginnings of what is now so perfect an instrument. We 
regret that it seems impossible for men to judge of our be- 
lief by the ordinary standards of human consciousness. 
Logically speaking, if we believe that one word or one truth 
has ever gotten through from the other side, our contention 
is proven, and only the means of communication need de- 
velopment. And if in these communications and investiga- 
tions, such as the one under discussion, there be a sufficiently 
regular, unexplained, constant residue in properly performed 
experiments, we must ask the scientific man to either explain 
this residuum or admit the possibility of its being supernor- 
mal. Logically, perhaps, we cannot compel him to acknowl- 
edge that this is its character, but he must at least admit of 
its possibility, unless he can explain it more fully. 

It also seems that the same conclusion should be reached 
about the raps. Investigators admit that they were heard at 
such distance and that their locus so clearly defined as to 
preclude Miss Burton's physical participation in their mak- 
ing. As far as the rest of the physical phenomena is con- 
cerned, Miss Burton gains a distinct triumph when the in- 
vestigations conclude with the decision that primarily she 
is honest and that they found her secondary personality 
made no attempt to deceive them. The photographs which 
clearly show a participation in the phenomena will be easily 
explainable to all spiritualists with the explanation that we 
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believe they were produced by the unconscious participation 
of her muscular activity, while trying to produce some 
physical effects without conscious participation. This is 
beautifully shown in her constantly returning her hands to 
the custody of the investigator, but making impulsive jerks 
and efforts, but which were not efforts to regain their liberty. 
If the possibility of this were more freely admitted by spirit- 
ualists, we are convinced the scientific world would respect 
us the more, as every intelligent investigator will admit that 
he has frequently seen such evidence of unconscious partici- 
pation where the attempt was to get phenomena without 
contact. It is to be regretted that the medium and her 
friends should deceive themselves with such sweeping state- 
ments as are made on page 14. They certainly do more 
harm to the cause than good. It strikes the unprejudiced 
observer that even the rope-tying is not thrown absolutely 
out of court by these investigations, as Dr. Hyslop very 
fairly states on page 79. 

Mental Phenomena :—To the writer, the mental phenom- 
ena are the strongest and most promising proof of her medium- 
ship. There seems to be the glimmering of the genuine thing. 
And circumstantially speaking, I think the evidence is very 
strong; for instance, the one of holding of the pencil (page 
89), when certain communicators are supposed to be writing. 
Much of the other phenomena, such as getting of the name 
‘“ Myers,” is lessened by the fact that the published volume of 
Dr. Hyslop’s work would give anyone who read these works 
an inkling as to what to supply. These investigators have 
not been forgetful of this, and have found that the only set 
of the books in town is at the public library, and these were 
carefully checked up and it was found that they had never 
been in the possession of anyone who would let them see 
them. All of these instances have a tremendous aggregate 
value and it seems as tho the percentage of hits was much 
higher than one would ordinarily expect for such a new 
phrase of development as this was for Miss Burton. 

The “ Whirlwind ” incident is a capital one (page 96),— 
also the getting of the name, “F. W. H. Myers.” There 
seems to be the same inherent difficulty in getting his name 
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through here that the English reports show. But there are 
many successful attempts, such as “R. H.” and “ W. J.’”— 
and strongest of all is the name, “ Newbold.” One could 
read the entire English Proceedings without consciously 
having one’s attention drawn to this name, and there is 

dramatic play of personality certainly to be considered. One 
is constantly impressed, in reading over the history of the 
mental phenomena, that it is either genuine or we must look 
to Dr. Hyslop for some influence he has upon mediums by 
which they have, in this instance, acquired information of 
which he was in possession. It would be interesting to have 
a series of sittings with Dr. Hyslop and see if he can tele- 
pathically influence the mind of mediums, using matter pre- 
viously arranged. ‘To one who has read the whole Pro 
ceedings through carefully, there is a marked retrocession 
of Dan and her usual controls and this is carried out very 
intelligently and faithfully, the whole atmosphere is changed 
both in the use of words, construction of sentences, and 
manner of giving information. The whole report shows a 
consistent change in personality, such as we would expect 
upon the introduction of new spirits on attempting to com- 
municate. Probably for the average reader Dr. Hyslop is 
too much the scientist and not the popular investigator. 
From one point of view, the various statements look as tho 
the Doctor were cleverly offering strong proof of the super- 
normal, but wished the reader to arrive at that decision with- 
out anything but the most subtle suggestions. He insid- 
iously calls attention to the psychology of the phenomena 
and states that the primary interest of the case is not whether 
it is supernormal or not; but to hundreds of his readers this 
is the only solution they are interested in. The report, how- 
ever, is fairer than we should expect from scientific investi- 
gators, considering the known amount of trance deception 
that is found in this case. It would be interesting to have 
the investigators, in their summary of “fraud, trance de- 
ception and spirits” as the possible explanations of the phe- 
nomena, enlighten us as to their real thoughts and how 
trance deception could affect the mental phenomena as re- 
lated. This unread, lethargic, aphasic-in-the-trance medium 
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is doing exceedingly well to translate “whirlwind” as 
‘windmill,’ and draw a picture of it. Dr. Hyslop’s valuable 
personal experience in re sharpshooting (p. 117) should sug- 
gest to his readers that mediums with an average mentality 
cannot be expected to have a faculty of verbally describing 
visualization. Her ability to do this is not consistent with 
what is known of the medium in her primary state. Her own 
mind seems inhibited by her secondary personality. This is 
again shown in the inability to see the cross in Dr. Hyslop’s 
and Dr. Hamilton’s experiments. (Page 495-593.) It 
would seem here as tho the control would not allow her ex- 
planation to come out, but were trying to influence her con- 
ception of the cross. 

If, for the sake of argument, we take the spiritistic theory 
as possible, we should probably not expect anything better 
from this medium than these investigators got; i. e., at least 
two unexplainable physical phenomena and an exceedingly 
strong showing of mental phenomena. This latter was truly 
remarkable in a medium who had never even been properly 
talked to for the development of psychic phenomena. In all 
of her mental work there is a saneness and flow of communi- 
cation, all properly identified, just enough dramatic play and 
just enough misses to constitute a fairly possible verdict of a 
small amount of genuine supernormal, mixed, almost lost, in 
a great mass of trance deception, vague in-shots from un- 
known sources, and the unidentified miscellany that these 
mediums throw off in their exceedingly sensitive condition. 
This Dr. Hyslop (on page 161) acknowledges fairly. In 
reading this over we should ask ourselves why the difficulty 
should increase so characteristically for the Hodgson com- 
munications when Dan and Lenore have no trouble. Para- 
graph on page 162 is the gist of the whole criticism and can 
only be interpreted as very much in Miss Burton’s favor. 
Here again the value of complete reports is shown, as a 
student is often perplexed as to the exact amount of sugges- 
tion and help given to the sitters. The most careful scrutiny 
of the records shows no trace or suggestion of the names, 
‘“ Newbold”, “ Myers’”’, or “ Rector”. To the scientist, the 
whole text is necessary for a careful verdict. He then can 
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give chance coincidence and suggestion their value according 
to his knowledge. I have failed to find in the detailed report 
any probable method by which any trance deception could 
account for this. These cases should be properly iudged, 
at least at the present stage of our knowledge, exactly as the 
alienist judges insanity, by the picture present of the acts 
and thoughts of the patient. One or two delusions are not 
sufficient to make a man insane; i. e., for an ordinary Roman 


Catholic to believe that his teeth would grow in again after 
adult age would be evidence that his mind was impaired. 
But if a Christian Scientist believed this it would not be 
unusual for his sect. So in judging these cases, in the lack 
of definite information, we may lay greater value on dramatic 


play, misses, inability of certain communications to get 
through properly, (and this is a constant we have in all me- 
diums,) with others a certain fluency not compatible with 
their knowledge in a normal state. The use of certain terms, 
certain characteristics, utterances or modes of physical con- 


trol, all form a picture which we may or may not recognize 
as pointing to a possibility of supernormal intelligence. By 
such a summing-up we recognize a condition of the mind, as 
insanity, and yet we know that there is no sound legal defini- 
tion for this condition, as applied generally to mankind. 
Here too we must insist, at least in our records, that the 
scientific latitude given other branches of sciences, be ex- 
tended to this department during its formative period. 
There are many conditions which we do not take into account 
as bearing upon the case with which certain communications 
are received. The medium who is so unfortunate,—and I use 
the term advisedly, 


as to get her information symbolically, 
will always score many misses. This has always occurred 
in the most intelligent sign languages, as they are all exceed- 
ingly broad and capable of many interpretations. The me- 
dium who hears the name spoken has great advantages over 
the one just described. And some of the best evidence has 
been the swift strokes that have come through during the 
early waking consciousness. It would be extremely interest- 
ing, with a good medium, to plainly help her over the rough 
spots and then judge the value of communications by the 
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balance that might get through; but for this sort of experi- 
ment the most exact stenographic records are necessary. In 
both Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smead it would seem that hysteria 
had but a slight value, except as regards Phinuit. These are 
the “ Da Vincis”’ of their world. Most of the mediums are 
commonplace hysterics, and in many, so given to trance de- 
ception and in some instances conscious fraud, as to be of no 
use at all. It is seeing this aspect of mediumship so con- 
stantly present, that leads to the judgment that there is a 
strong connection between hysteria and mediumship. As 
Mrs. Piper was developed by Dr. Hodgson, this left, and it 
might be true in Miss Burton, were she properly developed. 
The right mixture we do not know as yet. 
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EXPERIMENTS OF DR. OCHOROVICS. 
Report of a Commission of Naturalists. 
Translated by James H. Hyslop.* 


An article published by Professor Cybulski in the Gazette 
Medicale and reprinted by an evening journal produced a 
double impression. A certain number of physicians who 
were opposed to everything new and a large part of the 
uninformed public took seriously the denials of these medical 
men. But the intelligent public, some of the physicians, 
and especially the men of science were generally shocked by 
the violent and pretentious language of the man who, with- 
out making any examination whatever of the subject, with- 
out having seen the experiments of Dr. Ochorovics, and with 
a perfectly evident ignorance of the literature of mediumship, 
libelled and denied everything. 

Some of the physicians wrote to Dr. Ochorovies and re- 
quested him to submit his experiments to the investigation 
of a group of naturalists. He promptly consented and 
promised, in spite of the unfavorable condition of the me- 
dium, caused by various moral influences, especially the at- 
tacks that appeared in some of the papers, to do all in his 
power to make the experiments successful. 

The first sitting took place on the 30th of October at the 
Museum Laboratory. ‘To get the medium acquainted with 
the assistants we first performed some electrical experiments 
which interested them all: the Roentgen rays, the currents of 
Tesla, the alternating currents of Thompson (which pro- 
duced the levitation of a copper ring) and finally the principal 
phenomena of radium. 

We remarked on the occasion that Mlle. Tomezyk [the 


* If those who are familiar with French find that there are technical 
errors in this article they must attribute them to my imperfect knowledge 
of French, especially in ideas that might affect the strict accuracy so 
necessary in material of this kind. 
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medium] seemed to manifest an exceptional sensibility to 
the influence of the currents of Tesla and of radium. The 
first of these produced a shock in her that was not perceptible 
to the assistants, and the little tube containing a particle of 
radium provoked, on the hand of the medium, a red spot that 
persisted after some seconds of application. 

We then proceeded to the following experiments more 
properly called mediumistic for which, according to the state- 
ment of Dr. Ochorovics, it was necessary to hypnotize the 
subject. The hypnosis was effected by placing the right 
hand of Dr. Ochorovics on the head of the medium who 
entered the hypnotic state in about two minutes. After a 
short period of general depression the medium slept about 
two minutes. ‘Then she returned to a new consciousness of 
being present with th« assistants and did not remember 
any normal impressions for a whole hour. 

A careful examination was made of the hands of the 
medium, of the table, etc., and having accomplished this we 
proceeded to the experiments, of which we describe here only 
the three principal ones and abridge this account from the 
detailed Report. 

The first experiment was the levitation without contact of a 
little metal bell with a handle of wood. Cf. Figs. II, III, IV. 

“ After a few moments of waiting and expectation, during 
which the medium held her two hands together, saying that 
she felt herself ‘accumulating the current’, the bell, having 
been inspected by the assistants, was placed on the table by 
M. Kalinowski, in front of the medium. She placed her 
hands one on each side of the bell at a distance from ten to 
twenty centimetres. 

“Some minutes later the bell began to move. After sev- 
eral efforts it rose about two centimetres and moved off 
from the medium. We verified the fact that, during these 
movements, the hands of the medium did not budge. But a 
complete levitation was not obtained. The acts engaging 
the medium had the effect of moving the bell in various 
directions and of reversing the movements at the end. On 
the request of the assistants it moved and occupied the position 
it had at first, without leaving the support of the table in the 
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meantime. The imperfect success of this experiment was 
attributed by the medium to the weakness of the current. 

“ — fifteen minutes later, the medium declared that 
she felt a larger amount of force and asked again for the bell, 
assuring us that she would succeed better this time and re- 
questing a photograph of her self guarding the bell for a 
photograph with magnesium light. Then actually after a 
few efforts the bell was completely levitated. 

“The levitation of the bell at first was little noticeable, 
but in a moment tt arose to some height in front of the medium. 
This moment was seized by M. Georges Richard for making 
a photograph with three pieces of apparatus. Immediately 
after the flash of magnesium the bell fell on the table. The as- 
sistants were able to guarantee again that the hands of the 
medium had been examined before the experiment. After 
the examination the medium did not touch any one nor con- 
ceal her hands, and she did not touch the bell either before or 
during the experiment, and the movements of the bell and 
of her hands were not always synchronous, but the move- 
ments were independent of this circumstance, while the bell 
was placed (always by one of the assistants, M. Kalinowski), 
before or after the apposition of the medium’s hands on the 
table. Finally no one observed, either during the examination of 
the hands, before or after the experiments, or at the moment of the 
trial or on the photographs taken, any material connection between 
the hands of the medium and the object levitated.” 

There was a repetition of the classical experiment with 
the balance or of an apparent change of weight, described and 
illustrated in an earlier number of the Annales. 

“On one of the trays of a suspension balance we placed 
a little celluloid ball, which would determine the lowering 
of the tray. On request as‘to what position the hands of the 
medium should be held in, Mr. Sonowski indicated that the 
position should be under the balance. 

“Some minutes later, the tray with the ball arose violently 
and then was arrested, while the ball leaped off the tray, as if 
hurled by a jerk of some kind.” 

In the interval which followed this experiment the me- 
dium felt fatigued and asked that we show her again some of 
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the electrical experiments which had been made in her wak- 
ing state. During the repetition of the experiment we ob- 
served an interesting fact. ‘The muscular force of the me- 
dium which had been 55 in the right hand and 35 in the left, 
according to the scale of Basset’s dynamometer, (on the 
average an inferior force, according to the statement of Dr. 
Ochorovics) was enormously increased, in the right hand 
of the medium, following her prolonged contact with a large 
tube of rarified air, which shone at a distance under the 
action of Tesla’s current. The force of this hand increased 
from 25 to 130. ‘The increase was only transitory and dis- 
appeared after a few minutes. This fact which had not been 
carefully observed, according to the statement of the Com- 
mission, should receive further verification. 

The third experiment is relatively new and had not been 
tried by Dr. Ochorovics except once previous to the séances 
of the Commission. It was, so to speak a chemical experi- 
ment, for it involved the production of a chemical reaction at a 
distance. 

“ After resting the medium, we proceeded, at the propo- 
sition of Dr. Ochorovics, to experiments with solutions of 
ferrocyanide of potassium and chloride of iron, with a view 
of effecting a transfer of the particles of one of the liquids 
to the other. The experiment was carried out in the fol- 
lowing manner. ~The medium moved her hand, at an altitude 
varying several centimetres, from right to left, above a white 
cardboard, on which had been placed twp large drops of the 
two liquids above mentioned, at a distance from each other 
of 25 to 30 millimetres. 

“Some minutes afterward, we remarked the appearance of 
a blue color in the two liquids at the same time, and outside 
the general bluish coloration, some small darker stains with a 
diameter of 4% to I centimetre, apparently proving that the 
particles transported showed an extremely small diameter. 
3eyond we remarked, in the direction of the movements of 
the hands of the medium, between the drops and along the 
cardboard, a large number of blue lines cutting, at different 
angles the right line which united the middle of the two 
drops. These last presented unequal circumferences, broken 
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in divers directions. Most of the lines seemed to have been 
produced by the drops of the two solutions already mixed. 

“A second cardboard, on which we placed two other 
drops identical with the preceding but which were not in- 
fluenced by the medium, remained unchanged. 

“The examination of the medium’s hands, effected im- 
mediately after the experiment, revealed no trace of Prussian 
blue.” 

The Report of this séance was signed by MM. Jean 
Sosnowski, candidate in the Natural Sciences and Assistant 
in the chair of physiology at the Imperial University of 
Varsovie; Stanilas Kalinowski, candidate in the Physico- 
Mathematical Sciences and Director of the Physical Labora- 
tory of the Museum; Bohdan Zatorski, Chemist and Master 
in the Natural Sciences; Joseph Leski, Master in the Natural 
Sciences and Director of the Museum; Pierre Lebiedzinski, 
Chemical Engineer; Ladislas Kislanski, Engineer and Presi- 
dent of the Museum; Georges Richard, Photographer. 

The next séance was on November 2!Ist. Having noticed 
the exhaustion of the medium on the previous occasion, it 
was necessary to wait several weeks before arranging a sec- 
ond experimental séance, demanded by the Commission with 
a view to a better understanding of the conditions of these 
strange phenomena and for the purpose of drawing some 
general conclusions. The report of this second séance was 
so remarkable that we do not hesitate to reproduce it im 
extenso. In spite of its brevity and its theoretical reserva- 
tions, quite justifiable, it contains a very complete description 
of the phenomena and shows a rigid impartiality which 
transcends all objections. It is, perhaps, the best documen- 
tary report which has ever been made of a mediumistic 
séance. 

_ “The second séance took place on November 21st, 1909, 
in the Laboratory of the Museum of Industry and Agri- 
culture, during which Dr. Ochorovics continued his experi- 
ments with the medium Mlle. Stanislawa Tomezyk. 

“Present: MM. Leopold Janikowski, Secretary of the 
Museum; Stanilas Kalinowski, Director of the Laboratory; 
Pierre Bebiedzinski, Chemical Engineer; Joseph Leski, Di- 
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rector of the Museum; Jean Sosnowski, Assistant in Phys- 
iology in the University of Varsovie; Bohdan Zatorski, 
formerly Director of Chemical Manufactures. 

“The séance began with reading an account of the forme: 
séance on the previous 30th of October. Following this, M. 
Lebiedzinski showed the photographs made in his laboratory 
with the object of showing the invisibility on the negatives 
of any threads. ‘They were taken under the same conditions 
as those of the bell levitated on the 30th of October, at the 
same distance of two metres, with the same magnesium 
power and the same apparatus. The focal distance of the 
apparatus was about go millimetres. At this distance, it gave 
an image about twenty times less than the object. It was 
proved that even a silk cocoon thread, whose thickness did 
not exceed 1/150 of a millimetre and whose image was sub- 
ject to a reduction of about 1/20, was still visible on the plate 
to the naked eye, and also a black sewing thread much 
thicker, while on the negative of October 30th no thread was 
perceptible, even with the aid of a magnifying glass. 

“After thus proving that photography constitutes a de- 
cisive means of having control under these conditions, the 
experiment with the medium proceeded. 

“ At 8 o’clock and 52 minutes Dr. Ochorovics hypnotized 
Mile. Tomezyk, by holding his hand above her head, after 
executing a few ‘ passes’, which lasted, on this occasion, a 
minute and a half. As soon as the medium was in a condi- 
tion of active hypnosis (‘trance’) we proceeded to apply 
the means for control, more rigidly than in the séance of 
October 30th, to wit: 

“1. In the presence of all the assistants the medium 
turned up her sleeves to her elbows, washed her hands with 
soap, and dried them with a towel provided for this purpose. 

“2. After bandaging the eyes of the medium we ex- 
amined her hands and fingers, under the clear light of an oil 
light, one after the other, and passed a penknife between her 
finger nails and the flesh. 

“3. MM. Kalinowski and Sosnowski, took the medium 
by the hands and conducted her to the table which had 
previously been wiped. From this time she did not withdraw 
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her hands from the table, nor touch herself, nor any one else, 
nor any object intended for experimentation. 

“4. For illuminating the room an oil lamp was supplied 
and placed at a distance of two metres behind and a little at 
the side of the medium. The conditions of light were better 
than at the preceding séance, as the medium did not project 
her shadow on the table.” 

“For aiding observation and control, Dr. Ochorovics 
proposed to require the medium to produce a horizontal move- 
ment in a direction from one hand to the other while her 
hands, placed on both sides of the object should remain as 
immobile as possible. 

“We took a celluloid ball about six centimetres in dia- 
meter, as the object with which to experiment. For avoiding 
the influence of any trembling or shaking in the table, and, in 
general, for limiting the movements of the ball, we placed it 
on a dynamometer of Basset, having the form of an elongated 
O, and the point of whose hand marked a small projection 
in the middle of the apparatus. These two objects were 
examined by M. Sosnowski and placed on the table in such a 
manner that the axis, a little longer than the dynamometer, 
was perpendicular to the position of the arm of the medium 
and the ball occupied the left angle. 

“The hands of the medium were held above the table at 
a height of 2 or 3 centimetres and at a distance of 2 or 3 
centimetres from the end of the dynamometer. 

“ After a brief period of waiting, we remarked some in- 
significant movements of the ball which, immediately follow- 
ing, rolled as much as one-half the distance on the dynamometer. 
This displacement was repeated twice, tho the ball was not 
able to overcome the little obstacle formed by the needle 
or hand of the dynamometer in the middle. During these 
movements the medium several times raised her hands above 
the table as much as 10 centimetres. At her request, Dr. 
Ochorovics put his hands behind the medium’s head after 
which the ball rolled again to the center of the dynamometer, 
but instead of continuing its course it jumped on to the table 
and turned toward the medium. She then moved her hands 
toward the ball, without touching it, and ordered it to re- 
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mount the dynamometer, which it did immediately after some 
ascending actions were executed by the hands of the medium 
and whose amplitude was about 15 centimetres. During the 
execution of these movements the ball remained immobile 
and did not move until after their cessation. A few minutes 
later, under similar conditions, the ball, which was then 
at a right angle to the dynamometer, rolled over the whole 
length of the apparatus to the left side and fell on the table. 

“ After this experiment we remarked a curious phenom- 
enon: the heating of the ball at the temperature of the body, 
or even—according to the opinions of several of the assist- 
ants—a little more. But as this phenomenon was not at- 
tended to and consequently as the temperature of the ball was 
not taken immediately, the Commission did not consider the 
fact as sufficiently established. 

“A new examination of the hands immediately after this 
last experiment revealed the fact that the hands, previously 
warm, were now cold and moist.” 

The second experiment consisted of an attempt at me- 
diumistic action through a transparent screen. With this 
in view we took a celluloid funnel and cut off the tube. M. 
Kalinowski, with the consent of the medium, stopped the 
hole, thus made, with a piece of cork. As the object to be 
moved we took a small ball, also celluloid, of 4 centimetres 
in diameter. This ball was first examined by the assistants, 
placed on the table by M. Leski, and covered by the inverted 
funnel, that is, with its apex in the air. 


Figure V. 


cr 


The hands of the medium, after another examination, 
were placed flat on the table, on both sides of the funnel. At 
first they remained immobile some minutes and then the me- 
dium raised them to an altitude of I to 2 centimetres. Some 
ten seconds later the funnel itself moved first, but immedi- 
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ately, at the request of the assistants, it remained still, while 
the ball, confined on the inside rolled toward the body of the medium 
and a little to the left and returned at once to its first position in the 
middle of the funnel. 

“During these first two movements, the hands of the 
medium were as much as I to 2 centimetres from the sides 
of the funnel. Before the third experiment, the medium 
requested that she be able to place her hands against the 
funnel. We all agreed to this, assuming that, under these 
conditions, the experiment was still quite conclusive. When 
this experiment was finished the hands were again ex- 
amined.” 

In the third experiment we proposed to obtain a com- 
plete levitation without contact. The object chosen for it 
was a small glass bottle, 11 centimetres high and partly filled 
with Cologne water. After the inspection of her hands the 
medium joined them together for “accumulating the cur- 
rent” and then placed them on both sides of the bottle 
which had been put on the table by M. Janikowski. Then 
she executed certain movements, requesting the flask to levi- 
tate, it moved several times, but was not completely levitated. 
Then the medium asked permission to magnetize the bottle, 
which was done accordingly, on condition that she neither 
touched it nor made movements about the neck of it. In 
conformity with this requirement, the medium made several 
passes, vertical and horizontal, only about the side of the 
bottle, during which her hands were held at various distances 
from the object. While one of these passes was being made, 
because of a slipping of her elbow, the medium touched the 
cork of the bottle, and this circumstance required on her part 
a new examination of the hands and the bottle. When this 
was effected and the flask placed again on the table, the me- 
dium held her hands on both sides of the bottle at a distance 
of from 6 to 8 centimetres. After a brief delay, when the 
medium began to raise her hands, the bottle also arose slowly, 
at first only a few centimetres and then to a height of from 30 to 
{0 centimetres above the table, rested a moment and then fell on 
the table. 
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“ Following this experiment and after another examina- 
tion of her hands the medium commenced to tremble all over 
her body and to sob, complaining of complete exhaustion. 
We decided to let her rest awhile, after which we intended to 
perform some further experiments, previously contrived by 
the Commission, but seeing the medium’s fatigue the plan 
was given up and Mlle. Tomezyk, at her own request, was 
reawakened by Dr. Ochorovics. Half an hour later we as- 
certained that her pulse showed 110 beats per minute. 


“In the course of the experiments described above, the 
Commission confirmed the following facts which, on the one 
hand, concerning the conditions of the experiments, and, on 
the other, characterize the phenomena. 


A. Relative to the Conditions of Control During the 
Experiments. 


1. Before each experiment the hands of the medium 
were carefully examined. 


2. The same inspection was made of the objects used 
in the experiments. They were always placed on the table 
by one of the assistants, and the medium, once examined, 
did not touch either the objects or her own body or any other 
person or object, except the table which had also been ex- 
amined. 


3. The phenomena observed never presented them- 
selves spontaneously, but were announced and expected 
beforehand, a fact which permitted strict observation and the 
use of his eyes by each person present, with concentration 
of attention. 


4. Neither during the experiments nor during the in- 
spection of the hands of the medium, did any one discover a 
foreign means of transmitting movements of the medium’s 
hands to the objects displaced. 


5. In the second experiment, the object displaced was 
separated from the hands of the medium by an impenetrable 
screen. 
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B. Relative to the Mechanism of the Observed 
Movements. 


“6. In the second and third experiments, when the 
movements of objects were repeated several times, the re- 
peated movement was effected in spite of the fact that, at the 
moment before, the medium removed her hands at a dis- 
tance of from 30 to 60 centimetres, gesticulated in various 
ways and did not again bring her hands near each other, be- 


fore putting them near the object to provoke the repeated 
movement of it. 


7. Between the movements of the medium’s hands and 
the movements of the objects levitated or displaced, there 


were frequent inconsonances both in space and time rela- 
tions. 


“(a) In the first and second experiments the objects — 
frequently remained immobile, during which the hands of 
the medium performed vigorous actions, and were levitated 
or displaced; on the contrary, when the hands were at rest, 
absolutely or relatively, the difference of time amounted to 
several seconds. 

“(b) When the movement of the objects was synchro- 
nous with that of the medium’s hands (in the first and 
second experiment) the space traversed by the object was 
almost always greater than the space traversed by the hands. 

“Tn generally having observed the circumstances under 
which these events occurred and the characteristic move- 
ments produced, the undersigned, without entering into any 
discussion concerning the causes and nature of the phenom- 
ena, incomprehensible to them, consider them worthy of 
study and further elucidation. 


C. Relative to the Physiological Phenomena. 


“8. The experiments were not made in a normal con- 
dition of the medium, but under hypnosis. In this condition 
the medium seems to present a very marked visual hyper- 
zsthesia: for she frequently opened or closed her eyes in the 
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light and opened them to see the non-illuminated parts of the 
room. 

“9. Before the experiments the hands of the medium 
were generally warm and immediately after each experiment 
were cold and moist. 

“to. Immediately before and during the phenomena 
we could observe a notable increase in the action of the heart, 
deep and accelerated aspirations, accompanied by a bright 
flush of the cheeks. After the experiments we several times 
confirmed an acceleration of the pulse. 

“tr. After each experiment the medium manifested 
more or less fatigue, characterized by a tendency to lethargy, 
headache and even, after the last experiment, a nervous 
shock. 

“ Signed: L. Janikowski, S. Kalinowski, P. Lebiedzinski, 
J. Leski, J. Sosnowski, B. Zatorski.” 

Besides the Report of the Commission a well known 
alienist, Dr. Przychodzki, who assisted at an experimental 
séance with Mlle. Tomezyk, published an open letter in 
which he declared not only the reality of the facts, but also 
the basis of the hypotheses of Dr. Ochorovics. 

At last, also, the Psychological Society, which had at first 
manifested much hostility to Dr. Ochorovics, invited him to 
one of its meetings. He there read a paper on “ The Im- 
portance of Mediumship in the Progress of Psychology.” 

Dr. Ochorovics is not alone as a witness of the phe- 
nomena. That, of course, is clear in the testimony of his 
assistants. But I refer here to the observations of accepted 
authorities outside of his own laboratory. Professor Flour- 
noy publishes his own views of the case in his recent work 
“Esprits et Mediums” (Spirits and Mediums) and he speaks 
very frankly and one might even say boldly in support of 
telekinetic phenomena. I also translate a passage on the 
case. 

“T speak first of Mile. Tomezyk to whom Dr. Ochorovics 
has devoted so many astonishing papers and with whom he 
wished me to have five s@ances in the spring of 1909. The 
first, which I had in Paris, did not leave any doubt in my 
mind regarding the genuineness of telekinetic phenomena of 
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a simple kind. The conditions were excellent. It was on the 
26th of May at § o’clock in the afternoon, and in spite of the 
fact that the window curtains were let down about halfway, 
the light was fully sufficient. There were four of us, includ- 
ing the medium, around a small table on which was a large 
letter scale which Mlle. Tomezyk pressed down in several 
efforts some 80 grams, and a celluloid ball which she made 
jump or come and go in various directions chosen, etc., always 
at a distance of several centimetres between her fingers and 
the object. There were facts in particular which one cannot 
describe or recall in all their details, but that which I remem- 
ber perfectly is that at the moment and during the whole 
séance where I constantly had in mind the hypothesis of in- 
visible mechanism (threads, hair, needles, magnets, etc.) it 
was perfectly clear that this theory did not hold good in the 
face of the observed facts. Morever since I felt and ex- 
amined the fingers of the medium at various times during the 
séance, it was impossible to reconcile this hypothesis with 
the course of the effected movements and positions taken by 
the hands relatively to the objects for displacing them. 
These seemed as if carried along ceaselessly by a plane of 
force that was variable in intensity and direction, but im- 
possible to reproduce by any system of needles or threads, 
whether flexible or rigid. 

“On his departure from Paris with his medium, at the 
beginning of May, Dr. Ochorovics wished to pass through 
Geneva to make a series of experiments at which M. Clapar- 
ede, M. Cellerier, M. Battelli, and my son should be present 
to assist. Unfortunately, exhausted by the several weeks 
experiments which had been held in Paris, Mlle. Tomezyk 
did not at all have the confidence in herself that we had 
expected. In three séances where we were all present, she 
succeeded by strenuous efforts and after long and ineffectual 
attempts in moving some small objects without contact, but 
it was in a light so insufficient that she had frequently to open 
her eyes in order to assure herself that she was not the vic- 
tim of an illusion. Moreover, the medium tried to perform 
for us certain other more complicated experiments which 
were manifestly pure fraud. On the whole our feelings were 
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divided about the matter. M. Battelli thought that the 
movements of objects at a distance could be explained by the 
use either of a hair or a thread held between the hands of the 
medium, or some rigid body, too fine to be seen, and there- 
fore from her person and with which, bending over, she 
would push the objects on the table. My other colleagues 
and myself, admitting that this hypothesis sufficed to explain 
certain incidents, held to the view, nevertheless, that we had 
witnessed certain phenomena difficult to explain by these 
mechanical artifices and that appeared to prove the existence 
of other forces still unknown. 

“Mlle. Tomczyk, as the presence of several observers was 
always a constraint, desired to give me a special séance, 
where she repeated the same performances, movements of 
small objects on the table under my eyes, but in a much better 
light. This séance, tho not so good as the one I had in 
Paris, enabled me to convince myself anew, and with perfect 
certitude, of the reality of several telekinetic phenomena 
which could be produced under certain conditions excluding, 
in my opinion, the use of any assignable mechanical means. 

“ But a curious incident occurred which showed to me once 
more the puerile and degenerative conditions of secondary 
consciousness in which mediumistic powers manifest them- 
selves. Mlle. Tomczyk did not wish to leave me until I had 
also witnessed a phenomenon of apport which was found 
to be so naive and trivial that, tho not a conjurer, I detected 
it at once and repeated it frequently in my family who were 
taken in by me. In the semi-darkness and in a manner of 
affectation too long to describe, she let fall into my hand, 
which she made me hold open between her waist and her 
arm, a little pack of cards enclosed in its cardboard box, about 
three and a half centimetres in length and one and a half in 
width. It was still quite warm from the heat of her armpit 
where it had been concealed. But have we the right to 
charge with fraud these farcical performances with which 
somnambulic personalities of mediums expect to please us? 
Is it not as if we accused infants of lying and trying to de- 
ceive us when they tell us of the exploits of a big Indian 
chief or of the silly doings of their dolls? I am inclined to 
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believe that these trance personalities see no essential dif- 
ference between these telekinetic forces (supernormal to us), 
which they use as naturally as we do our muscular forces, 
and the other means of action which they share with us and 
which we call normal. Seeing that we interest ourselves in 
their deeds and are enraptured with some of them, they 
amuse themselves at inventing them for us without distin- 
guishing between the processes of their fabrication and other 
phenomena, and they do not comprehend the distinction be- 
tween genuine and fraudulent which we introduce between 
actions that probably do not differ more among themselves, 
so far as consciousness is concerned, than in our own case the 
act of lifting a grain of powder when giving it a toss or blow- 
ing on it. 

“In conclusion, without pronouncing on the facts and the- 
ories which Dr. Ochorovics had published on the subject of 
Mlle. Tomezyk, I think I have proved in the presence of the 
medium, in spite of doubtiul or manifestly fraudulent inci- 
dents, some very evident telekinesis, implying a certain 
supernormal power apparently of the same kind as that of 
Eusapia Palladino and so supporting that of Eusapia.” 

There was published in the English edition of the Annales 
a translation of some farther experiments by Dr. Ochorovics 
and I would like to quote the whole article, but this is not 
the place to do so, as it is accessible to English readers. But 
I may call attention to a circumstance in the case that is very 
important in understanding it. This feature of it is not re- 
marked in the article which we have translated. It was no 
part of the author to discuss that aspect of it when demon- 
strating to his colleagues and securing from them the corro- 
boration of the phenomena of telekinesis. In the larger 
question, however, it is important to note the accessory phe- 
nomena as a part of the whole. In this case there is the fact 
that a little personality calling herself Stasia is associated 
with the phenomena. What this personality is Dr. Ochoro- 
vics does not pretend to decide, as the quotation will show. 
But it represents the form of an independent reality after the 
type of mediumistic phenomena generally and whether we 
choose to regard it as a secondary personality or a discarnate 
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reality of some kind makes no difference in the problem. It 
is a circumstance which allies the case to that whole type 
of mediumistic cases and shows that any hypothesis assumed 
must take the type into account. This would not appear 
from the bare narrative of the experiments for telekinesis. 
In the translated paper Dr. Ochorovics says :— 

“A problem of the highest theoretical importance—that 
of the personality of little Stasia—remains unsolved. It ap- 
peared clear to me at first that it was a simple etheric and 
psychical double. My later experiments have somewhat 
shaken this ‘animic’ point of view, using the terminology 
of Aksakof, and especially an unexpected phenomenon 
—the obtaining of a little Stasia’s photograph as announced 
and realized in an empty room, with all light excluded, 
while the medium, in a normal condition, and myself, 
were in an adjoining room. ‘This phenomenon, I say, threw 
a new light—or rather new doubts—on the problem of this 
strange personification. From the psychological point of 
view I do not possess any serious proof in favor of the inde- 
pendent existence of this ‘ spirit’, who said herself that she 
was not the spirit of any dead person. On the other hand 
it seems that the early statements of the medium, who her- 
self considered it as her ‘ double’, were based on a misunder- 
standing. From the physiological point of view, the de- 
pendence, while certain, cannot be immediate. This strange 
‘person’ who does not seem to exist outside these phe- 
nomena, sometimes manifests herself, however, in an unex- 
pected manner, now sympathetic with the medium, now play- 
ing mischievous tricks on her—always at the expense of her 
forces. It is certainly a part of her being, but an almost 
autonomous and independent part. 

“Tn a word—until I have had more ample information— 
I wait expectantly, keeping to my animic point of view, yet 
without preconceived notions. And if I do not publish all 
the details of the photograph ‘of a spirit without the pres- 
ence of the medium’ it is because I wish first to complete the 
study and verification of the phenomenon, dividing it into its 
constituent parts, since the integral repetition of it is for 
the moment impossible. 
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“The last point which I wish to raise is the following : 
the reader has seen that the study of a conjuring trick has 
led us to altogether unexpected results—into a very serious 
branch of research. This circumstance ought not to be as- 
tonishing. 

“The connection between mediumship and conjuring is 
more intimate than is usually believed. Only people are 
most usually mistaken in regarding mediums as clever con- 
jurers. The connection is just the reverse. Man has so little 
invention, that he cannot even lie ‘ of whole cloth’. Even in 
his prejudices he only goes by things observed; badly ob- 
served be it understood. Even in his most fantastic crea- 
tions, he respects and imitates something even without sus- 
pecting that he does so. The science of mediumistic phenom- 
ena is as old as the world: forgotten, profaned, and ridiculed 
after the decline of the ancient religions, it has given place 
to a much more popular science, more easy, less fatiguing— 
that of conjuring; but I have no doubt myself that the ma- 
jority of conjuring tricks are only a coarse imitation, often 
ingenious, of true mediumistic phenomena.” 

These last remarks about the relation between medium- 
ship and conjuring is a view which many of us have con- 
sidered favorably and had to suppress our view of it out of 
deference to men who arrogate to themselves the right to 
reduce to the level of conjuring what has actually given rise 
to their inferior performances. This class has been in author- 
ity in this country when it should have sat at the feet of 
scientific psychology. It is important to have a man like Dr. 
Ochorovics frankly stating the facts which put the investiga- 
tion where it belongs. 

One experiment is mentioned in the English edition of 
the Annals which is represented in Figures VI and VII. Dr. 
Ochorovics wished to photograph an arrow against a white 
background while it was levitated and at the same time to 
show that it could not be held by athread. The illustrations 
mentioned show the result attained. 

Nor can we pass by the incident here buried up in a 
general statement. It must not be allowed to go unnoticed. 
I refer to the photograph of Stasia in another and empty 
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room while Dr. Ochorovics and the medium remained in 
another room. ‘The statement of Dr. Ochorovics will not be 
challenged by any scientific man who knows anything about 
his character and work. The experiment is unique in that 
line and does not have the accessories of the ordinary tricks 
of “ spirit photography ”, and whatever we may think of the 
incident the author has no explanation and’ reserves a de- 
tailed account of it for further investigation which is pre- 
cisely what a scientific man would do. 

There is a large number of other phenomena described 
in this same article and in other papers. Some of them are 
quite as impressive as any that we have indicated or il- 
lustrated by cuts. The same precautions were taken to per- 
form experiments that the critic could not vitiate by theo- 
ries of threads and that is an important measure. In con- 
nection with them the author discusses certain phenomena 
revealed by experimental methods which the photograph 
does not discover and they are two or three types of rays 
connecting the medium and the object. But he recognizes 
that the future is required to determine the nature of these 
and their relation to the phenomena. 

I have remarked that Stasia remained a puzzle to Dr. 
Ochorovics because he had no evidence that satisfied him of 
her existence independent of the secondary personality of 
Mile. Tomezyk, and for science it makes no difference. But 
an unexpected phenomenon occurred which readers should 
have along with the others as a part of the results, and so 
incredible to most of us that we shall have to receive it with 
the usual caution. Whether credible or not readers should 
know what the claims are regarding it, and with the account 
we may examine the criticism of Fontenay. The following 
is a summary of the article by Dr. Ochorovics in the July 
number of the Annales des Sciences Psychiques for 1909. 

“T continued my investigations of the displacements of 
small objects when an unexpected phenomenon—I might call 
it an unheard of one—changed partly the direction of my 
inquiries. ‘This phenomenon was so improbable that I de- 
cided not to publish the results before verifying, in part at 
least, the possibility of the fact. Prudence required this, 
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not because of personal doubts, but because, in spite of 
theoretical improbabilities, the conditions of the experiments 
were, for me, irreproachable. 

“Was it possible to convince others? No: but this was 
the least of my perplexities. I had already had enough 
trouble, while experimenting to convince myself, without 
wasting my time in trying to convince others. I pursued my 
own course as an investigator and the pleasure which I felt in 
finding, from time to time, some new truth is not even com- 
parable to the little satisfaction of self respect which the ap- 
probation of official science would bring me. It will come 
sooner or later—better later than too soon, if the radical 
reform which these facts ought to bring to the entire field of 
physiology and psychology, would not degenerate into a con- 
ventional use of them. 

“This said in passing, I shall try to narrate for the un- 
biassed reader the events of my mediumistic adventure as 
exactly as possible. 

“IT came to Paris at the invitation of M. Richet at the 
beginning of March (1909) and occupied, Miss Tomezyk 
and myself, two continuous rooms in a private pension. 

“The first six séances of an official character were held 
in the presence of MM. Richet, Maxwell, de Vesme and the 
Mme. Curie and were more or less good ones, tho always 
sensibly weaker than when I held them alone with the me- 
dium. Inthe course of the seventh there occurred an annoy- 
ing incident. In the cardboard through which the medium 
was reading we found a pinhole perfectly visible and made 
from the inside out. This hole was not there a moment 
before and must have been made after the application of the 
masque to the face of the medium. It was found, however, 
a little to one side and not in front of the eye (left). Know- 
ing that Stasia manifested a special liking for this sort of 
trick, more or less badly performed, I was confined, in this 
particular séance, to convenient admonitions addressed to the 
medium’s ‘guide’ and to changing the card. But in an 
official séance, with strangers, such an incident would nec- 


essarily produce a bad impression, doubly embarrassing to 
me. 
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“Following my habit of absolute frankness, after the 
séance and before awakening the medium, I stated to her that 
she was suspected of fraud. I had not been able to do this 
sooner: for, owing to some delicacy wholly out of place, they 
did not think that I should speak immediately and holding 
myself aside, in order to see what the medium was reading, I 
had not been able to observe the fact myself. 

“Mile. Tomezyk, who is excessively sensitive to this sort 
of objection, not only in her normal, but also in her somnam- 
bulic state, resented very vigorously this accusation. There 
followed a nervous crisis which prevented my awakening her 
at the house of M. Richet and I was compelled to conduct 
her asleep to her room. 

“The next day similar painful scenes occurred with the 
‘Great Stasia’ (the normal Mile. Tomcezyk) who resented 
the charge without doubting the cause of it, and it was there- 
fore necessary to narrate the incident to the medium in her 
normal state in order to attack the mediumistic power from 
all sides.* 

‘“T had been harsh toward this poor creature and certain 
members of our circle had even blamed me for my action, but 
it was necessary for perfecting her mediumship. 

“Everytime I did this, I obtained an improvement very 
noticeable in the purity and even the strength of the phe- 
nomena. I noticed, therefore, after an inevitable crisis and 
indisposition of some hours a like effect. The future con- 
firms my expectation and I am certain, that, without this 
unfortunate crisis, I would not have had any extraordinary 
phenomena by which I could begin this investigation. Apart 
from all feelings of honesty the subconsciousness of the me- 
dium makes a grand effort to produce unusual phenomena. 

“ Four hours later, just before dinner, Mile. Tomezyk was 
walking back and forth in my room talking. As she was 
passing a travelling bag it made a movement as if to follow 


* I may have made a mistake here in identifying the “ Great Stasia” 
(Grand Stasia) with Mlle. Tomezyk, but that is my understanding of the 
distinction between her and the “ Little Stasia” (Petit Stasia) of the 
record. The present passage does not seem consistent with my inter- 
pretation, but the others do and it may require other reports on the case 
to clear that up.—Editor. 
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and as this phenomenon was repeated several times, I said, 
probably Stasia was to say something. Put your hand on 
the back of the chair and recite the alphabet. 

“ By this means, that is to say by automatic raps, we 
obtained the following message. 

“TI wish to have a photograph of myself taken. Prepare the 
apparatus. Place it near the middle of the room. Adjust it for 
wo metres.’ 

[ Both of us laughed, believing it a trick of Stasia.] 

“(Must I prepare a magnesium lamp?) 

There is no need of magnesium.’ 

“(And where shall I put the medium ?) 

“*T do not need the medium. Look for something new, 
for example, but much better.’ 

“ Hardly had it been prepared, when the dinner clock 
struck and we walked across the corridor to enter the dining 
hall and were seated about a dozen meters from our rooms. 

“ Toward the end of the repast I remarked a slight tremor 
in the table and Mlle. Tomezyk said to me :— 

“* The little Stasia is pulling at my dress and shaking my 
chair. She seems to be furious!’ 

“*She will not forget that we are not at Wisla. She 
promised me to behave at table.’ 

“Curious to know what she would call this attack of 
Stasia (who had manifested herself for the first time in 
Paris) when all the others had left the table, we went back 
into my room, where, by automatic movements of the chair, 
we obtained the following communicaticn. 

“*The chamber maid came in. It was stopped.’ 

“A heavy stroke with some anger followed and then 
silence. I called the maid. 

“ (Mademoiselle, did you go into the room?) 

“* Yes, to make the bed: sooner than usual, as I wished 
to go out.’ 

“(Did you go in with a light?) 

“* With a small night lamp which I placed on the night 
table; but noticing that there was some apparatus in the 
room, I quickly left.’ 

“Tt was useless to wait any longer and I went in to see 
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the condition of the plates. Strange to say the apparatus on 
the mantlepiece, nearer the night table, had not been covered, 
since, on the plate farther away, the action of the light was 
visible, without causing a definite image. It is therefore 
probable that some actinic influence was exercised on the 
apparatus and that it had not occurred before the lamp was 
brought in which was too far off and acting from the side. 

“In spite of the fact that the experiment was a failure 
and that, for commencing it, Stasia ‘had no need of a me- 
dium’, this last had a crisis for a minute, as always after a 
phenomenon a little more intense, and only in this case, for 
there was no normal attack. 

“The next day (the 29th of March), Mlle. Tomezyk 
felt weak and dejected. Also I had no intention of experi- 
menting with her, not even to the extent of making bromide 
copies in the evening which we had frequently done. I still 
had a supply of plates and films and no need of new purchases. 
The weather was bad: it was raining and blowing, the wind 
being cold and penetrating. Meanwhile the idea or impulse 
came to me that I should go to the Photo Supply Store on the 
Boulevard Monparnasse and purchase, among other things, 
a case of Lumiere plates, ‘sigma’ type for my camera 9x I2 
(provided with an excellent anastigmatic Sutter lens). 

“ After dinner, another movement of the bag, as the day 
before, indicated the presence of the little Stasia. I paid no 
attention to it, not wishing to fatigue the medium, and I asked 
her to cease. But instead of obeying she caused a violent 
heaving of the arm chair on which Mlle. Tomezyk was sitting, 
in front of me. I had, therefore, to yield and there came the 
following. 

“*T want to photograph myself. Put the camera 9x 12 
on the table, near the window. Fix it half a meter distant 
and put a chair before the table. Then give me something 
with which to cover up myself.’ 

“(Can you photograph such as you are?) 

** No.’ 

“She did not desire anything more at the time, and as a 
mask of some kind was asked for she ended in the decision 
for a Turkish towel which she found in the room. 
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“T opened the new box of plates, ‘ sigma’, and after hav- 
ing loaded the camera above mentioned, I questioned little 
Stasia. 

““( What more should I do?) 

“* Nothing. You go and close the door.’ 

“(Must I be prepared for a fresh developer ?) 

“* No; you will serve better.’ 

“Mile. Tomezyk left the room first, carrying the lamp 
with her. I stretched the towel on the back of the chair, 
opened the shutter of the camera, and then joined the me- 
dium in my room, closing the door behind me. 

“The room of Mile. Tomezyk was the last in the hall, 
mine next to the last, and by a happy coincidence there was 
no one in the other rooms opposite. The last boarders had 
gone on a journey, the servant was no longer in the house, 
and only Mme. Summer, proprietor of the pension, was in 
her own room at the other end of the hall. 

“We were seated waiting for the phenomenon with less 
incredulity than the day before. All at once, Mlle. Tomezyk, 
who was seated in front of the door of the other room (always 
closed and barricaded by a large and heavy washstand of 
marble, and covered by a large curtain, but under which was 
a crevice or chink), exclaimed with some excitement. 

“*T saw as it were a flash of lightning pass under the 
door!’ 

‘She was able to see it because I had lowered the light 
precisely on account of this crevice, and the view of Mlle. 
Tomezyk was naturally in that direction. But what differ- 
ence does this make when I could not see it myself! It is 
true that this was not possible, being seated as I was at the 
side and in front of the crevice obstructed by the travelling 
bag. 

“T had not looked at the watch, but not more than two or 
three minutes passed away (possibly less, for the time did not 
seem very long), when the towel rack, on which the left hand 
of the medium was resting, started up (without excitement 


this time but rather joyously), and the following message 
was communicated. 
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“*Tt is done. Go and develop the plates.’ [Cf. Fig. 
VIII.) 

“Mlle. Tomezyk was enchanted with this new incident 
and brightened up in an extraordinary manner. She was 
sure of a brilliant success after several hours of despondency. 

“(You rejoice very much, said I, but it can’only be a 
farcical trick of Stasia.) 

“*QOh, no! When she speaks of anything with this as- 
surance there is a reason.’ 

“T was the first to go into the medium’s room, without 
a light at first, in order to close the shutter of the camera. 
Immediately after I lit the lamp and examined the instru- 
ment. 

“A single alteration struck me immediately: the towel 
which I had left on the back of the chair was not there. It 
was found rumpled up in a bunch on the table beside the 
photographic apparatus. I proceeded to develop the nega- 
tives myself, with comprehensible curiosity. A half hour 
passed and I could see nothing. Three quarters and nothing 
observable. 

“(You see, said I, this is a joke.) 

“Tt is not possible, said she. I saw the light. Look 
again.’ 

“Soon after appeared an image clearly defined and which, 
strange to say, completed itself so quickly that, having never 
seen one come out so rapidly, after three quarters of an hour 
of watching, and fearing that the image would be too dark, 
I interrupted the development and found it sufficiently clear 
and colored, and all not too dense. 

“The joy of the medium passed all bounds. She wanted 
to kiss the phototype at the risk of wetting her lips in the 
discovery. 

“* (Be reasonable, said I, you will have time to kiss it 
when it is dry.) 

“* Oh my little dear! How pretty it is.’ 

“ (Is it little Stasia ?) 

“*T have never seen her face, only once. She appeared 
to me in my normal state, but I could see only her hair, 
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nearly from behind, and I think that this is she. Oh! What 
ahead of hair! This is not yet very distinctly indicated.’ 

“Interrogated in the somnambulic state, she told me 
that it was the little Stasia, but she said this without much 
assurance. It is possible that the apparent size of the picture 
and its still greater clearness in the plate, might have caused 
a different impression. She had very frequently seen this 
personality, but always with a degree of materialization 
much less developed. Whatever it may be this picture does 
not resemble the medium and in this connection the asser- 
tions of the medium are at fault. She always says that 
Stasia is jollier than she is, that her nose is not curved (Mlle. 
Tomezyk detests her own nose which is a little unshapely), 
but that she fully resembled herself. 

“We passed a part of the night washing and then arti- 
ficially drying the plate, with much care, but not without an 
accident, for the lower part of it had been injured slightly. 
Toward four in the morning, rather fatigued, I took leave of 
the medium and went to my room, at first to collect my mem- 
ories and to fix the details of the evening. But soon I heard 
raps lightly made on the wall and more distinctly on the 
door. 

“(Is that you rapping, Mademoiselle?) 

“* No, she said.’ 

[But I scarcely heard her voice. ] 

“(Is it little Stasia?) 

““T do not know. I do not feel well. I do not dare to 
speak to you, knowing how you will be wearied; but pres- 
ently, she said I am afraid.’ 

“T returned to her room and seeing her growing faint I 
put her to sleep by putting my hand on her head. 

“Then broke out a frightful attack, more violent than ever, 
with foaming at the mouth. She suffocated and in her con- 
vulsive movements, during which her power was greatly 
increased, she tried to dash her head against the wall or any 
object whatever. In spite of my familiarity with such things, 
and my superior power, I was not able to hinder her from 
falling to the floor, and then I had the utmost difficulty, in 
resisting the blows which she continually dealt with her arms 
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and especially with her head, flinging it about and throwing 
it against the stone floor, as if with extraordinary energy. 

“The attack lasted more than a half hour, an hour pos- 
sibly. At last she became exhausted and I raised her up and 
laid her on the bed. 

“One time when awakened, and seeing the hour late, 
she besought me to go to bed. We both had the need of it. 
Unfortunately everything pays in this bad world!” 

Dr. Ochorovics then follows this narration of the facts 
with a discussion of what we have in the result. The reader 
will remark that he takes a thoroughly critical view of his 
own facts. I also translate that, as it helps to give a right 
estimation of the phenomena and shows that the experi- 
menter had no credulity in accepting and discussing his re- 
sults. 

“Now that the reader is in possession of all the data of 
this incident and before him is an exact representation of the 
picture (Figure VII), we shall try to estimate its value as a 
mediumistic product. 

“In the first place, is it really a phenomenon? Let us 
see. A previous preparation of the plate is excluded because 
this was provided against by a new and intact case of plates. 

“A confederate? There was no person in the house. 
Mile. Tomezyk did not know a word of French to make an 
arrangement with any one whatever and no one entered her 
room. On the other hand, with any one put at fifty centi- 
metres away the head of an adult would not be seen on the 
plate: the head of an infant even would have been much too 
large. Finally, in examining very carefully the relative posi- 
tion of the camera, the table and the chair, I arrived at this 
conclusion, that it was physically impossible for any living 
person, adult or not, to place herself in the position necessary 
to obtain a negative such as this: seated, the head would be 
beyond the level of the camera; kneeling down she would 
not be able to show an image of her stomach. Only a person 
smaller than an infant of six years, having a head still smaller, 
and with neither legs nor stomach, could possibly take a 
position necessary for producing a corresponding negative. 

“From the point of view of optics we could say that the 
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conditions were admirably chosen to prove the impossibility of 
confederacy on the part of any living person. 

“Was it a photograph then? A reproduction of photo- 
gravure? A picture cut out and placed before the opening 
of the camera to imitate a portrait? 

“This is the only hypothesis that can be discussed and it is 
necessary to say that the first impression is favorable to that 
view. Moreover, the margin which surrounds the image 
presents the remains of a clearer background badly cut out. 

“ But precisely this apparent lack of skill causes reflection. 
Would Mile. Tomezyk, who is very adroit, be so imprudent 
as to leave so compromising a margin, if she could easily 
avoid it? It is just as if she had tried to create suspicion. 
It would, moreover, have been so easy, even leaving the mar- 
gin intact, to cover it by surrounding the card with a veil of 
some kind, as that is habitually done in materializations. 

“A made photograph and serving as a model is excluded 
for several reasons: 1. A picture of cabinet form, or even 
one not so large, would have produced a head much smaller; 
2. One would hardly photograph himself with a towel on 
the stomach; 3. We do not have anything resembling such 
enigmatical ornaments about the head. 

“It would be necessary, therefore, to suppose some 
special and long lived preparation: it would be necessary to 
cut a photogravure of large size or a picture in oil, to paste 
it, or at least to fasten it on a dark background (something 
easily recognizable in a reproduction), to surround it with a 
napkin, to hold the whole, or to fix the whole on a vertical 
plane, to make sufficient artificial light: in fine, to dissimulate 
the entire arrangement. 

“When? By whom? Since no stranger had entered the 
room and Mile. Tomezyk, who left first and entered last, had 
not quit my presence for a moment. 

“Moreover the hypothesis of an artificial background, 
obstructing the rest of the piece is inconsistent with the ap- 
pearance of the towel which visibly embraces the waist of 
the figure, with traces of the back of the chair which shines 
a little under the rays of the light. 

“One more detail: in comparing the sheet of blotting 
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paper, which was transported at the time of the occurrence, 
cut in two and folded on two sides at an angle of about 95 
degrees, we can see that it is quite the same which served to 
form the breast of the phantom. But in the photograph 
this paper is covered again by the hair visibly collected in 
front, to cover the shoulders, which are either invisible or not 
formed at all. The hair is poorly outlined, especially below, 
and as if formed in a mass in spite of sufficient light. 

“The light which made the photograph possible did not 
happen at any point of unique interest. It occurred on the 
left side, but it illuminated the image in part above (on the 
right where the border which surrounds the head is the most 
brilliant), in part below, as it fell on the left half of the towel 
and projecting its shadow on the blotting paper; and then 
the edge of the figure presents beyond a peculiar light of its 
own. The soft part of the towel appears to be out from its 
position and somewhat approaching the camera. The soft 
part of this object curves from the back of the chair too much 
for its distance from the objective of the camera. The left 
side of this back, still more removed (for the chair was placed 
a little obliquely) is not recognizable, tho still visible in the 
very feeble proofs. 

“Ought we to suppose a mixed phenomenon, partly veri- 
dical and partly tricked? 

“The medium did not have anything in her baggage 
resembling this portrait; nothing like it existed in the house 
and since her arrival in Paris Mlle. Tomezyk has never gone 
out without me, but little Stasia can produce apports. See- 
ing the incomplete amount of her materializations, to give 
us a photograph was she able to procure some picture, cut it, 
ornament it with the blotting paper, envelope it in the Tur- 
kish towel, hold it before the camera, produce a flash of light 
with the aid of a little magnesium powder concealed during 
the experiments which we have been lately making; in fine, to 
juggle the whole thing with the aid of mediumistic means? 

“This supposition—already extraordinary in itself—is 
moreover contradicted by the position of the hair over the 
blotting paper, by the absence of details of the room (for a 
flash of magnesium, sufficient to photograph a figure, does 
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not present any limit to the picture), and by the double, if 
not triple, source of the light, not to mention more profound 
problems raised on the subject of cutting out a picture made 
by the medium. 

“The principal source of the light which illumined the 
forehead of the phantom and the top of the left side of the 
head seems to have come from above. But a magnesium 
light shining above the head in front of the camera would 
have for its effect, not to photograph the form, but to fog 
the plate, and the plate was not who ly fogged. The latent 
image would be very long in showing itself, but it is clear 
and transparent. In the upper left corner of the plate, the 
background is only slightly darkened indicating the direction 
of the illumination. (1 should add that the plate is so easy 
to copy that, with some sensitive bromide paper and an or- 
dinary petroleum lamp, one would hardly have time to open 
the window before the copy was made. ) 

“It remains to say a few words about the mysterious 
border which, at first inspection, produces the impression of 
an outline badly cut. In fact, this supposed cutting is not 
at first sight badly done. Except at one point (near the left 
shoulder) where the hair is badly indicated and where it is a 
little too heavy; and except in three other points, where it 
appears too thin, where it is not clear, and where the hair is 
best indicated, it is everywhere rigorously parallel in the con- 
tour. It is therefore not badly made. But the most inter- 
esting thing is that it is not carved work. 

“ Examine carefully with a lens this marginal light which 
seems to betray the background of a figure cut out, and it 
presents as a detail suit generis in an intimate relation to the 
rest of it. 

“ First, we see that it surrounds, not only the interior part 
of the cheek, but also the interior part on the side of the left 
eye and even a part of the front where it gradually disappears. 
It is therefore not the edge of the paper which she forgot to 
cut, but an apparition inherent in the figure. 

“ Secondly, under the magnifying glass, this border is de- 
composed into a series of rings or juxtaposed globules, now 
only a little clearer than the rest and now fairly glittering 
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from its own or reflected light. They are moreover very 
regular and form as it were a chaplet of small brilliant disks. 

“What does this mean? On the whole it is not a chance 
or accidental addition. It ought to have some significance 
and explanation. 

“In closing and making a resume of our reflections, we 
must admit that these facts have not taught us any important 
thing. The reality of the phenomenon has probably become 
a little more probable, but not comprehensible, and the phe- 
nomenon itself is far too extraordinary (possibly unique of 
its kind) to find a relative confirmation by analogy. Men 
have many times photographed “ spirits”. They have ob- 
tained transcendental photographs of phantoms as Aksakof 
calls them, invisible to the eye of those that are not psychic, 
but so far as I know, we have never known a phantom to 
photograph itself in an empty and dark room, apparently 
without the intervention of a medium. 

“In consequence, I have resolved to try to obtain, if not 
a complete repetition of the phenomenon before witnesses, 
something that is probably impossible, but at least a partial 
repetition rendering the fact as a whole experimentally and 
theoretically probable. 

“ Having observed that I would discover nothing more by 
personal reflections on it, I decided to interrogate little Stasia 
herself for an explanation.” 

The following account represents the interrogation of 
little Stasia, the trance personality of Mlle. Tomezyk, and is, 
of course, a mediumistic incident purporting to be a com- 
munication with an independent personality. There is no 
evidence of personal identity and the critic and psychiatrist 
would refer it all to the subconscicus of Mlle. Tomezyk and 
there can be no present disproof of that view. But it is not 
important to disprove it. The important thing is the psy- 
chology of the situation, and that will turn on the question 
whether the normal Mlle. Tomezyk could form such a theory 
of the facts as her trance personality’s statements imply. 
There is no present answer to that question. But that is no 
reason for denying an interest in the communications, as they 
may be called. They are a part of the phenomenon, and 
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especially show that in all physical incidents of the kind we 
should not forget to note the mental aspects of such cases. 
I therefore quote this part of the article. 

“Interrogated in her normal state regarding the phe- 
nomenon, Mile. Tomezyk had nothing to say beyond what I 
knew already and which I had myself witnessed. She had 
absolutely no special sensation in connection with it. No 
immediate fatigue, no anxiety or nervous shock whatever at 
the time of the phenomenon or even several hours afterward. 
In fact, her feelings were quite normal. The depression 
which she had felt during the journey disappeared with the 
occurrence of the phenomenon and she was extraordinarily 
excited and enthused by her success. But that is all. I 
suppose only that the intense joy which she experienced 
when she saw the photograph, and following this the feverish 
interest which this last excited, retarded the attack caused 
by nervous exhaustion. She was like the soldier who did not 
feel his wound until after the battle had ended. 

“Interrogated in the hypnotic trance she did not know 
anything more, rather less, for she did not recall well the 
details of her journey and it was necessary, in order to obtain 
slight responses, to aid her concerning the adventure of ‘ the 
Great Stasia’ (normal Mlle. Tomezyk). It was therefore in- 
dicated that an appeal should be made to her. 

“She came the next day (during the hypnotic trance of 
the medium) and accorded me a long interview of which I 
give an exact reproduction from notes made at the time. 

“*T was photographed under the conditions which you 
know in order to prove that I am not a “ force”’ which ema- 
nates from the medium, but in fact an independent being. 
Now it pains me to see that you are not satisfied with the 
phenomenon. Very well, I am not able to either repeat it 
or to give you any better proof.’ 

“(You are mistaken, my dear, in thinking that I am not 
satisfied. I am fully satisfied and am very grateful for all 
that you have done for me so willingly and with an extraor- 
dinary pains which I would never exact of myself. Only, 
as I have always been frank with you, I must say to you that 
I have had some deception from you at the same time. You 
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spirits have a droll vein of coquetry, you wish to appear 
funny, conventionally dressed and also like what is possible 
with us, simple incarnate beings. You announced a photo- 
graph of a spirit and gave me the picture of a woman, a 
- beautiful woman, gracefully posed, a little hastily dressed but 
nevertheless dressed, and resembling in all characteristics a 
young woman who poses before a camera, if it is not a picture 
carved out of paper.) * 

““* You can search throughout the world and you will not 
find any such person or any such picture.’ . 

“(That is possible, but you understand that this is my 
impression, and if I should show this photograph to any 
one that is a stranger to spiritistic phenomena, pretending 
that here is the photograph of a spirit, he would laugh at 
my credulity. He would say: You have a reproduction of 
something, curiously arranged, that is all.) 

“Tt is you that is droll! You wish to have a photograph 
of a spirit and you do not wish it to be like men! But if we 
do not make them like men, if we do not photograph such as 
you are, there is nothing in the photographing of spirits. I 
am not laughing at you and others have little interest for me.’ 

“(But you understand the importance of investigating 
what you do and especially the importance of scientific ques- 
tions to which this investigation should be devoted.) 

“*T do not understand science. I produce phenomena 
for you two, you and the medium.’ 

“ (Could you repeat the same experiment in the presence 
of the gentlemen of our circle?) 


*It is clear from these statements of Dr. Ochorovics what his difficulty 
is with the hypothesis of spirits. He has an a priori conception of what they 
are or ought to be before he accepts their claims or the possibility of them. 
Whether they should appear dressed or not, like the incarnate or net, depends 
as much on the method of communication as upon the manner of their 
existence. If they have to communicate by telepathically induced hal- 
lucinations, or if they simply form and illuminate an etherial replica, 
whatever this may be, it is easy to see why they would appear as they do. 
We are not required to take the form of their appearance as indicative 
of their exact nature. We do not do this with matter in sense perception 
right in our own normal physical life. We have no right to form any 
— of a spirit except such as the scientific facts necessitate.— 
ditor. 
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“* That is impossible. Neither with you nor with them. 
This would put the life of the medium in danger.’ 

“ (Will you try to reproduce the phenomenon in parts? I 
shall explain later how I understand it, and in the meantime 
will you tell me how you proceeded to make the photo- 
graph?) 

““* What do you wish me to tell? Ask me questions.’ 

“(Very well. Tell me first what your position was in 
relation to the camera.) 

“*T was seated on the chair in front of the camera.’ 

“(Have you a body as we have?) 

“* No, I have succeeded superficially in materializing my 
features, somewhat badly the hair and neck. The rest was 
fluidic. 

“(And what would you call this clearer margin surround- 
ing the figure?) 

“*T do not know how to explain that. It would be like 
little balls. J could not form myself without them. Iwas made 
out of vapor, which condensed in me and embraced everything 
around. Only it was much rarified to become visible and it 
is only on the surface of my features, which being more con- 
densed forms these little balls that you see and that Stasia 
calls “ sequins” (French word for a gold coin). But they 
are not sequins: they are little balls which carry matter to me. 
They are brighter because they reflect light. You are mis- 
taken likewise in thinking that they form a kind of edge in 
the picture. They are these globules and, if you look at 
them closely you will find them on the mass of hair and even 
on the figure, only, being transparent, you do not see on the 
photograph those which would still be a little better supplied 
with matter, where the materialization was more imperfect. 
You can see them like more or less round spots.’ (This was 
the factand I had not previously remarked this detail.) 

“(Whence came the light? Was your body luminous of 
itself?) 

““* No, I made a separate light for myself. 

“ (How?) 

“*QOh, you would not understand that and I would not 
know how to tell you.’ 
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“(Would you try just the same to state precisely your 
recollections? Where this light was? Or, more partic- 
ularly, at what point it originated ?) 

“* At the left and above the camera. The “Great Sta- 
sia’ saw the light and told you of it.’ 

“ (Yes, but she saw only one light and it seems to me 
there should have been two of them.) 

“* There was only one light, only it illuminated my form 
from two points above and below at the left. I do not 
know how to explain that.’ 

“(You have told me that you made the light. Was 
it by a single act of will or otherwise?) 

“*By my will at first and then, a fact which I cannot 
explain, it produced a phosphorescence of the air.’ 

“(Let the question of the light go for a moment and tell 
me more about the materialization. Would you say that 
that this was only superficial ?) 

“* Yes, as all materializations.’ 

“(Nevertheless some have seen complete materializations 
which have the appearance of an absolutely living body in 
which one can hear the heart beat, which will walk about with 
the observer arm in arm.) 

“<That is not possible.’ 

“(This is not possible for you, but is it for other spirits?) 

“*T never observed the like. We have no organs, no or- 
ganic functions, neither lungs, stomach nor heart.’ 

“ (You cannot then fall in love?) 

“*Yes in thought, but when we materialize we form only 
a superficial appearance.’ 

“(Where do you get this necessary matter?) 

“* From the environment, I do not know, everywhere.’ 

“ [She did not say: ‘from the medium’, probably to em- 
phasize her independence. } 

“(You call yourself ‘ Little Stasia’, that is, you signed 
this in the first communication. Are you really little?) 

“«'The medium sees me small, because she sees every- 
thing small. But I can make myself large or small.’ 


“(During the photographing process were you large or 
small ?) 
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Neither large nor small.’ 

“ [Nevertheless the picture proves that she ought to have 
been very small. ] 

“ (You say you have no lungs, yet at the last séance you 
breathed into the trumpet.) 

“*] made the air pass my mouth.’ 

“[The experiment was suggested by M. Richet with a 
flask of barium oxide to see if it would disturb the respira- 
tion of the phantom, that is, to test if this last would dis- 
engage carbonic acid. It was not effected. ] | 

“ (What is the color of your hair?) 

“<The color of the hair depends on the degree of material- 
ization.” 

“(And the eyes?) 

“*T have blue eyes and I cannot change them to dark.’ 

“(The medium always says that you resemble her and 
that you are her double, and yet you do not resemble her in 
any way.) 

“*T resemble her more than the other and as respects the 
word “ double ’”’ she does not understand it. I am connected 
with two existences, with two young girls of twenty years 
who were born at the same hour and who, at five years, died 
together. This is the one you know. The other lives in 
England and of whom I cannot give the name. Moreover 
she cannot confirm my statement, for she does not suspect 
my existence. She is not a medium, or at least she does not 
obtain phenomena, but she supplies me with power. She is 
an invalid and has convulsions. When I cause these phe- 
nomena she is asleep. When I am there she is awake.’ 

“(Then she must sometimes sleep in the street.) 

“[This observation somewhat embarrassed the spirit 
which added. | 

““T prefer to hold séances in the evening.” [At Wisla 
we hold them at 5 in the afternoon.] ‘ Moreover she cannot 
fall into the street when she rests in bed.’ 

“(The next séance should have taken place in the after- 
noon, but Mlle. Tomezyk, without knowing why, asked me, 
after this conversation with little Stasia, to postpone the 
sitting till 9 in the evening. ] 
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“(Would you understand English from this connection 
with the young English girl?) 

‘“* No, and I have never talked with this other one.’ 

“(What have you done besides these séances? What 
have you seen since our last interview ?) 

“*Oh! you want to know everything. It is not per- 
mitted to me to tell everything. What have I seen? I have 
seen nothing, for generally I see nothing when I do not force 
myself to see something purposely.’ 

“(On the whole, then, you claim to be an independent 
spirit and not the double of the “ Great Stasia”” (Mlle. Tom- 
ezyk) or of this poor little English girl. Are you then the 
spirit of some one else?) 

“*No. Do not ask me for more. I cannot tell you any- 
thing more.’ 

‘(Would you prefer to be in your world or would you 
like better to be with us?) 

“*T do not know what to say. I would prefer to be with 
you. [She reflects.] No, I prefer to remain what I am. 

“(After the death of the two young girls, what became 
of you? Did you die also?) 

“*No, I ceased to produce phenomena, for I had nothing 
w hence I could take power. 

“(What is the reason for this dependence on the two 
young girls?) 

“* A parental resemblance which I cannot explain.’ 

“ [To give some account of the ideas which characterized 
this bizarre personification, I put still further questions whose 
answers follow. } 

“(Is there any hell?) 

“*T do not understand what is meant by Hell.’ 

“ (And paradise?) 

“ * Paradise is in us. 

“ (And purgatory ?) 

‘““*T never understood what was meant by purgatory.’ 

“ (Does the devil exist ?) 

No.’ 

“(Is it possible that you are the devil and are trying to 
pass yourself off for something good?) 
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“* You are a brute.’ 

‘(Do you say any daily prayer, as does Mlle. Tomezyk?) 

No.’ 

‘(Do you experience any pleasures? Do you ever suffer 
sorrow 

“* Tt gives me pleasure when you believe me. We do not 
have other pleasures. Our life is calm and uniform.’ 

“(And very tiresome, no doubt.) 

“* No, for we are constantly learning. Each year we 
learn more.’ 

“(Did you exist before the birth of the “ Great Stasia ”? 
{Mlle. Tomezyk.] 

“* Yes, but do not ask me such questions, if you do not 
want me to tell you lies. I should be quite pleased if I could 
tell you all! But it is not permitted to me to tell everything.’ 

“ (Why?) 

“*Do you ask me that. Probably it would be too great 
a revolution in the world if I told everything.’ 

“(So much the better! For this revolution would be 
beneficial to humanity. ) 

“<'That is not permitted.’ 

“ (But then you live in a slavery worse than ours!) 

“* No, we have more liberty.’ 

“ (I do not understand that.) 

“*Do you understand when you will be dead?’ 

“(I want to learn a littke more. ‘Tell me at least who 
it is that prevents you from telling me these things ?) 

“*Do not ask me that.’ 

“ (Do spirits generally tell the truth?) 

“*Not always. There are many spirits who want to talk 
nonsense to you all the time. Then men frequently attri- 
bute to spirits their own reveries.’ 

“(That is true. But we are far from our experiments 
and you have not yet told me what the wet blotting paper 
means. ) 

“*T made a trunk for the body because my stomach was 
not materialized.’ 

“ (Yes, but why was it moist ?) 

“* Because it contained the vapor of which I was formed. The 
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less a part of the body is materialized the more moist it 1s. When 
it is completely materialized, it is dry, like your skin. But it 1s 
necessary that I go now.’ ; 

“(Very well, but before we part will you promise me to 
give me, when you can, some photographs less suspicious ? 
I do not ask for an entire materialization. On the contrary, 
I prefer a partial one. Do you understand?) 

“*T will do what I can.’ 

“(I want to thank you for so long and so interesting a 
conversation. ) 

“Tt appeared, according to the medium, that at this mo- 
ment the little Stasia came near me and gave a bow in front 
and at my right hand, but I saw nothing.” 

In the August number of the Annales des Sciences Psychi- 
ques, 1910, M. Fontenay undertakes a critical examination of 
this picture to ascertain whether such an effect might be 
produced artificially. He photographed the bust of a statue 
and set about a series of calculations which showed that the 
picture of Stasia had no such perspective as some might 
expect and that its flatness suggested that it was made from 
a picture cut out of paper and put on a dark background. 
He also produced a silhouette effect artificially, and then by 
puncturing the dark background with a pin succeeded in pro- 
ducing the margin effect of the picture of Stasia made by Dr. 
Ochorovics. He also took a photograph and covering it 
with a Turkish towel and something like blotting paper to 
cover the breast and reproduced a picture very much resem- 
bling that of Stasia by Dr. Ochorovics. After a remark that 


certain issues are psychological M. Fontenay proceeds with 
his criticism. 


“ But this is not the important question. Suppose even 
that Mile. Tomezyk, during an attack of somnambulism, if 
not awake, had succeeded, while Dr. Ochorovics was out, in 
photographing a carved picture placed ona chair with a Turk- 
ish towel in the first effort (something quite easy after all) 
this would not explain the fact that, on the 29th of March, 
this very picture was found reproduced all at once after an 
hour’s fruitless exposure on a plate which Dr. Ochorovics 
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went to purchase. This is the point that especially requires 
explanation. 

“ But let me first state clearly that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not see any possibly normal explanation, if Dr. 
Ochorovics, who is a serious and conscientious investigator, 
answers in the negative the following two sets of questions 
on which I find no explicit information in his article. 

“1. Was Mile. Tomezyk with him when he opened the 
case of new plates? Was she not able, in the darkness or dim 
light of the cabinet (room) to substitute a plate already 
printed with a form before the plate was taken from the 
case? Could she not have effected this substitution, on the 
other hand, before the immersion of the plate in the de- 
veloper ? 

“2. Did Dr. Ochorovics, during the long period of de- 
velopment, take his eyes off the plate while Mlle. Tomezyk 
was near him? 

“None of these questions is impertinent. We know indeed 
that the true investigator is not suspicious, not enough sus- 
picious. He is too much absorbed in the effort to ascertain 
the truth to admit without difficulty that he involuntarily 
induces an error, especially when the problem is connected 
with some one who has long assisted him in his researches 
and whose habitual loyalty is known to him. 

“Tf Dr. Ochorovics cannot give a negative reply to the 
two sets of questions and especially the second, then I think 
we will be permitted to consider the following hypotheses. 

“ First, suppose Mlle. Tomezyk, after having taken a card 
photograph, just as indicated above drew a positive in out- 
line and then with this made a second negative plate which 
was to be substituted for the new plate either before putting 
it in the frame or before the immersion. 

“IT do not believe this hypothesis. For the sake of correct 
method I am obliged to formulate it, but I do not believe it, 
because Dr. Ochorovics should be particularly alert at the 
moment of inserting the plate in the frame and in its im- 
mersion, and then especially because this does not explain 
the delayed development. 


“ Secondly, in tl.2 course of the development, for example 
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at the end of a half or three-quarters of an hour, if Dr. 
Ochorovics was absent or some distance away for an instant, 
Mile. Tomezyk might have substituted either as mentioned 
above a negative already made from a virgin plate, or ap- 
plied her positive to the glass or gelatine of the immersed 
plate and impressed it by contact while removing the red 
glass of the lamp, while lighting a match or making some 
sort of light such as she described. 

“ At least Dr. Ochorovics does not declare this inadmis- 
sible and hence this hypothesis seems to me to be fair. 

“(a) It is, indeed, difficult to keep the attention very 
closely for three-quarters of an hour on an occupation so 
fastidious as developing a plate on which nothing appears. 

“(b) The positive of Mlle. Tomezyk could be pelliculated 
or on paper, the positive being more relevant than an unde- 
veloped negative plate which, in consequence, would have to 
be held carefully under cover of the light. 

“The idea that the immersed plate was printed through the 
back in the course of the long development is quite plausible, 
as the description which Dr. Ochorovics gives of his opera- 
tions wholly conforms to this hypothesis. We know that a 
thickened plate (like Sigma I think) is feebly affected 
through the back and immersed in a developer even of some 
energy comes out slowly then very quickly; for the reducer 
must first traverse the inert portion of the emulsion before 
it reaches the thin part affected. But if Mlle. Tomezyk had 
made the plate as I have assumed, she ought to have printed 
it through the back in the fear of fraying the moist gelatine. 

“| shall be permitted, in this connection, to suggest a 
slight criticism of Dr. Ochorovics. It is quite regrettable 
that he did not number his plates with a pencil when he loaded 
his camera. Even in matters less delicate, and where no 
substitution is conjecturable, it is a practice which we gener- 
ally find important. Especially it is a good way to be sure 
that the plates have not been put in the camera on the wrong 
side, for then the pencil would not mark it and you would be 
forewarned. 

“ But if Dr. Ochorovics answers my questions in the nega- 
tive it would seem impossible, in my humble opinion at least, 
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to contest the view that we must find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of a very supernormal phenomenon, and we might say 
unique in the annals of the subject. But I must refuse to 
believe that we have here under our eyes a direct photograph 
of an ectoplasm (to use a word happily coined by Professor 
Richet), at least an ectoplasm of three dimensions. I repeat 
that I think we are before a photograph of a photograph; 
before the photograph of a plane object, cut out and placed on 
the back of the chair and a towel. 

“Dr. Ochorovics recognizes that Stasia has the power 
to produce apports. What, then, might have occurred? 
She might have brought in the carved picture ; she might have 
brought in some magnesium; she might have operated as I 
have supposed in order to get the plate. It is extraordinary; 
it is insane, if you wish. But this is the least removed from 
known precedents.” 

There are further criticisms, but they are not so important 
as those which I have quoted from M. Fontenay. But the 
most important one is implied in his own experiment in re- 
producing the type of picture concerned and of which we 
cannot give the cuts. He took a photograph and dressed it 
as he supposes possible in the case of the experiment of Dr. 
Ochorovics and photographed this and the result is quite 
an exact reproduction of the effect in the picture of Stasia. 
That is, her picture is very closely like the one made by M. 
Fontenay. It is true that the conditions are not the same 
as with Dr. Ochorovics and that is a matter of much import- 
ance. But the mere fact of producing a flat picture imitative 
of that of Stasia shows than an objection is at least sug- 
gested. It does not seem probable that a genuine picture 
would coincide in character with a fraudulent or artificial 
one of this kind. It is true that we have no assurance that 
a transcendental being must be of three dimensions, tho this 
would be the most natural supposition, if they were assumed 
to have dimension at all. But that they should have all the 
properties except the third dimension and yet take a photo- 
graph without this dimension and coincide with a trick photo- 


graph does not seem likely. Hence the force of M. Fon- 
tenay’s result. 
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But he treats the experiment fairly in the admission that, 
if Dr. Ochorovics observed the precautions suggested in his 
questions, he has no normal explanation of the phenomenon. 
Apparently there are gaps in the description of the phe- 
nomenon, and it is only the well known character of Dr. 
Ochorovics that will protect him against hasty criticism. It 
should be noted, also, that he is not so assured of his result as 
the criticism of M. Fontenay might imply. He fully recog- 
nized that the experiment should be repeated and expressed 
the desire to have it so. He anticipated most of the points 
brought forward by his critic and at least endeavored to re- 
move them, and when we look at the conditions as described, 
whatever the force of the objection from the comparison of 
the picture of M. Fontenay with that of Dr. Ochorovics, we 
must admit that there is still more to be done to explain the 
facts, tho we do not go so far as to admit the probability 
that there is anything supernormal in this phenomenon of 
Dr. Ochorovics. It is one thing to question its supernormal 
character and another to offer an explanation that will apply 
to the special circumstances. We do not pretend to do 
either. ‘The fact that Stasia does perform little tricks is so 
much in favor of suspicion, and the case as a whole has many 
features in it very like Miss Burton. It therefore illustrates 
the need of vigilance if we are to prove the existence of the 
supernormal in it, while we concede freedom of action as the 
price of anything either normal or supernormal. 

Another experiment of considerable interest is reported 
by Dr. Ochorovics in the the English edition of the Annals 
of Psychic Science. In it the author endeavored to overcome 
an objection which the ordinary sceptic would raise. ‘This 
objection would be the existence of a thread connecting Mlle. 
Tomezyk’s hands and the article levitated. The reader, how- 
ever, must remember that Dr. Ochorovics discusses the phe- 
nomena with certain invisible “rays” as he calls them in 
mind which produce the same effect as a physical thread. I 
shall note this again after describing the experiment. 

Mile. Tomezyk was asked to levitate an arrow. ‘The 
background was white so that the experiment could be pho- 
tographed and this is represented in Figures VI and VII. 
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The psychic held her two hands one on each side of the ar- 
row as represented. His own description follows. 

“At the instant of one of the levitations of the arrow 
(on the white wall as a background) I had directed the me- 
dium to remove her right hand slowly in a downward direc- 
tion, with the intention that the arrow should remain sus- 
pended in the air. The experiment succeeded. The arrow 
descended a short distance, being less upheld by the rays 
from the right hand, but it remained in the air, and the photo- 
graph shows that the straight line, joining the medium’s two 
hands passed underneath the object—a fact which excluded the 
employment of a hair. It is needless to add that this hair 
was never found, albeit the medium gradually became ac- 
customed to a careful inspection of her hands, the object and 
the table, immediately before and after the phenomenon. 
The form of the objects exercised an influence on the phe- 
nomenon, but not a decisive one. Balls, squares, cylinders, 
discs, or an egg did not present any projection for the attach- 
ment of a hair or thread, but were raised all the same, tho 
their levitation demanded a better disposition on the me- 
dium’s part. 

“Chance showed me another simple but very instructive 
relation. Having obtained and photographed the levitation 
of a round metallic compass, I was not satisfied with the re- 
sult, seeing that the compass which was raised with the ring 
upwards and the surface almost perpendicular with the line 
joining the medium’s hands, appeared as tho it was suspended 
onathread. I therefore asked little Stasia to cause it to rise 
with the ring to one side, which could not be done by a 
thread. This was done without difficulty. 

“*T raised it’, said little Stasia, ‘at first with the ring 
upwards, because that was the position in which you presented it 
to the medium; but it is quite different, place it crosswise and 
I will raise it crosswise.’ 

“When the medium had ‘ accumulated the current’ the 
rigid rays surround and clasp the object in the given position, 
which, most frequently, remained the same while it was be- 
ing raised. In this very simple manner we can, therefore, 
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give to the phenomenon a much more demonstrative appear- 
ance.” 

Dr. Ochorovics has investigated a number of “rays” 
which have apparently been photographed by him in con- 
nection with these experiments, and he distinguishes two 
kinds at least, and one of them is what he calls “ rigid rays ”’ 
which seem to perform the functions of physical agencies. 
They are not visible to the eye and can be photographed only 
in a special manner. He thinks it is these “ rigid rays” that 
enable the trance personality to levitate such objects as the 
above mentioned arrow and similar articles. We might call 
them “invisible threads” to make the matter intelligible, 
tho they are not physical as we know the physical by the 
senses. 

The experiments have that weight which the character 
and authority of Dr. Ochorovics gives them. It will require 
the repetition of such experiments to establish the case, tho 
the variety of them performed by Dr. Ochorovics, with his 
authority as a scientific man, will go far to silence the doubts 
of certain critics. We assume here only the function of a re- 
porter, citing the authority and support of Professor Richet 
and his publication for the facts narrated. It is hoped that 
such experiments may be continued and also that this country 
may find the men and means to study similar phenomena. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Uncaused Being and the Criterion of Truth. By E. Z. Derr, 
M. D. Sherman, French and Company, Boston, 1911. 

This little book of one hundred and ten pages is a criticism 
of Professor James work on Pluralism, a “ Pluralistic Universe”. 
It is a philosophic treatise and has no bearing upon the problems 
of psychic research. The author has not studied the history of 
philosophy in vain, and directs some able criticisms against Pro- 
fessor James. The reviewer thinks, however, that the terms 
Pantheism, Theism, Materialism and similar theories need to be 
better and more clearly defined than they are in this book and 
than they usually are in order to make criticism of any of them 
profitable. I doubt if any two writers used them in the same 
sense. In spite of this limitation the author points to the funda- 
mental conceptions which have to be reckoned with in writers of 
this age. 

The Appendix has a criticism of Sir Oliver Lodge’s * Ether of 
Space”. There seem to be the same logical difficulties with this 
stupendous metaphysics of physics as infected scholastic theology, 
and perhaps it is as well that this development should take its 
course and then people will know what science is. 


W. B. Pilsbury. Professor ol 


The Essentials of Psychology. By 
f Michigan. The Macmillan Com- 


Psychology, University o 
pany, New York, 1911. 


This is an excellent little manual for all who wish to get an 
elementary knowledge of normal psychology. It is entirely free 
from the technicalities of the usual text-book. It fights shy of all 
questions that are of real interest and importance in psychology, 
but nevertheless it is one of the best books for lay readers to 
study if they wish to lay a foundation for psychic research. We 
forget that psychic research is not a special science, but a field in 
general psychology, a neglected field, it is true but yet a field of 
it, and there is no clue to its perplexities short of thorough know- 
ledge of normal psychology. There are many incidental points 
in which we might indicate a difference of opinion with the 
author, but they do not affect the real merits of the book. 


A Text-Book of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. ‘The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1910. 


Professor Titchener is always thorough in his work and 
whether one agree with him or not on special points, he has 
always the merits of careful scientific methods. The present 
book was written to take the place of a former one out of date 
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and out of print. The author preferred not to rewrite his work 
and much less to reprint the old one. But publishers and stu- 
dents alike urged it and prevailed. It has no special interest for 
the psychic researcher. This does not mean that the psychic re- 
searcher has no interest in psychology: for he does and to a very 
large extent. But this treatise on normal psychology and more 
particularly of the experimental type supplemented by consider- 
able introspection, has only the interest of all books on the subject 
for those studying the alleged supernormal, and whatever value 
it will have for such students will be enhanced by the character 
and work of the author. 

The book is intended for academic students and so is designed 
for those who are concerned primarily with academic problems. 
To the present critic it seems to have the fault of nearly all mod- 
ern psychologies. It does less elementary work than is necessary 
for beginners and represents too much the results of the author’s 
studies rather than methods that enable the academic student 
to do his own work in the subject. In other respects it is well 


adapted to its object and will help psychic researchers as all 
normal psychology must. 


ERRATA 


Page 8, line 35. For ‘says that, “admit that these’ read ‘ says that I “ admit 
that those ’. 

Page 19, line 12. For ‘differ with’ read ‘ differ from’. 

Page 21, line 15. For ‘ Mclellen’ read ‘McLELLEN ’. 

Page 21, line 34. For ‘of course had’ read ‘of course have had’. 

Page 23, line 24. For ‘true or not and say’ read ‘true or not I say’. 

Page 38, line 30. For ‘demoninations’ read ‘ denominations’. 

Page 40, line 38. For ‘cuttter’ read ‘cutter’. 

Page 43, line 34. For ‘will insinuate’ read ‘could insinuate ’. 

Page 47, line 24. For ‘Illinios’ read ‘Illinois’. 

Page 53, line 31. For ‘Germiside’ read ‘ Germicide’. 

Page 58, line 7. For ‘herc’ read ‘here’. 

Page 74, line 28. For ‘communicaton’ read ‘communication’. 

Page 82, line 19. For ‘mediums’ read ‘mediumship’. 

Page 101, line 5. For ‘grewsome’ read ‘ gruesome’. 

Page 106, line 37. For ‘staid’ read ‘stayed’. 

Page 117, lines 3 and 6. For ‘slight of hand’ read ‘sleight of hand’. 

Page 117, line 37. For ‘easier’ read ‘more easily’. 

Page 165, line 17. For ‘affects’ read ‘ effects’. 

Page 366, line 32. For ‘choose’ read ‘ choosing’. 

Page 457, line 34. For ‘polythesism’ read ‘ polytheism’. 

Page 568, line 26. For ‘Slossen’ read ‘ Slosson’. 

Page 595, line 35. For ‘plans’ read ‘ plane’. 

Pages 597, 600, 601, 619. For ‘ Lieutenant James B. Sutton’ read ‘ Lieutenant 
James N. Sutton’. 

Page 663, line 27. For ‘epaulet’ read ‘ epaulette’. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 
The following is the Treasurer’s Report for the quarter 
ending September 30th, 1911. 


Receipts. 

Expenses 


JAMES H. HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
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